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© Foremen’s Unionation . 
e Collactwe Barganng . 
© Maintenance of Management Rights 


Require clear-cut management policies! 
Once again AMA has taken current industrial relations problems— 





your problems—straight to the top-flight industrial leaders who have 
developed successful methods for dealing with them. The research 
reports and studies listed below contain the best in advanced manage- 
ment thinking on industrial relations techniques. 


RES. REP. 7. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREMEN IN MANAGEMENT........... Members, $1.50 


Non-members, $2.25 
This study is the result of intensive inquiry into the critical problems of foremanship which face 
management today. These problems—which include the definition of foremen’s responsibilities, 
their communication with higher management, relationship to staff departments, compensation, job 
security and, finally, the pressing need for recognition and respect—are critically examined. _Inter- 
views with many executives and foremen, as well as the findings of a questionnaire survey, focus 
attention on the underlying causes of unrest within the ranks of middle management. Part of the 
report is devoted to a discussion of compensation and job security considerations. Practical recom- 
mendations for handling supervisory complaints and insuring full support of the foreman’s authority 
make this study “must” reading for executives and higher supervisors. 


RES. REP. 6. THE UNIONIZATION OF FOREMEN..............-220e eee Members, $ .75 


Non-members, $1.25 
In this research report industrial executives will find the facts they need to know about foremen’s 
unionization. It describes the nature of foremen's unions and reviews union objectives, working 
relations with management, methods of organization, contracts, etc. The remainder of the study 
deals with the controversial problem of the formal grievance procedure; it also presents views of 
management and foremen on the consequences of supervisory unionization. 


PERS. 96. PLANNING SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT...............2eeeeeeeccees $ .50 


Describes a company program for foremen that features “pre-training,” planned interviews and 
discussions with higher levels of management; supervisory conferences to provide continuous training; 
“two-way” communication with top management. In addition, an industrial relations expert ana- 
lyzes the foreman's buffer position between management and rank and file. 


PERS. 95. TRENDS IN UNION DEMANDS..............--2eeeeeeeee covcesscooee GE 


Explains how management prerogatives may be safeguarded by clearly defining arbitrable matters 
in contracts. Reviews the fringe issues which commonly figure in negotiations. Presents a com- 
prehensive analysis of the problems of industry-wide collective bargaining, with 10 practical sug- 
gestions for making the procedure more equitable. 


PERS. 91. PRACTICAL APPROACHES TO LABOR RELATIONS PROBLEMS.......... .... $1.00 
Pointers on the positive strategy required for dealing with labor unions are featured in this report. 
It warns of pitfalls in selecting the management spokesman; suggests material to be prepared in 
advance of contract negotiations; describes the effective use of counter-proposals. Industrial relations 
experts discuss the wisdom of including management-rights and mutual-consent clauses in the contract. 


The list prices of the above reports (with the exception of Research Reports 6 and 7) are 


subject to membership discounts. To expedite orders and reduce bookkeeping, the 
Association requests your cooperation in sending remittances with orders under $3.00. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








James O. Rice, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
M. J. Doower, Associate Editor Auice L. SmitH, Assistant Editor 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members 
ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor 
for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of fhe contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the 
American Management Association. 
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' Reemployment Rights 
Defined 


Recaleyment rights of 
returning veterans who left their jobs to 
enter military service are explained and 
interpretations of the law restoring ex- 
service men and women to their old jobs 
are set forth in a detailed statement of 
policy governing its Veterans’ Assistance 
Program just issued by the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

The new statement of Selective Service 
reemployment policy covers many questions 
which have confronted employers and vet- 
erans alike in seeking to determine the 
statutory requirements for the reinstate- 
ment of ex-service men and women in 
their old jobs. For instance, the new Se- 
lective Service policy gives broad inter- 
pretation to the much discussed question 
involving the temporary or “other than 
temporary” nature of the job which the 
veteran left to enter military service. 

“In determining whether or not a posi- 
tion was ‘temporary,’ all the facts and 
circumstances relating to the employment 
relationship must be considered,” the state- 
ment says. “By using the phrase ‘position 
other than temporary’ Congress evidenced 
an intention of using a broader concept 
than would have been entailed by the word 
‘permanent.’ Hence, before a veteran is 
deprived of reemployment rights, it must 
be shown clearly that the employment he 
left to enter the armed services was 
‘temporary.’ ” 
_ The statement continues that, in border- 
line cases, the question of whether the 
veteran’s position was or was not tem- 
porary “should be resolved in favor of the 
veteran.” 

The fact that several veterans left the 
same job assignment in an employer’s es- 
tablishment to enter the armed forces is 
not determinative of whether the “position 
in the employ of” the employer which any 
of such veterans left was “temporary” or 
“other than temporary,” the statement con- 


tinues. It is the character of the employ- 
ment relationship that should govern and 
not merely the particular assignment being 
carried out at the time of entry into active 
military service. 

Work performed on a part-time rather 
than a full-time basis does not necessarily 
render the position a temporary one, the 
Selective Service opinion asserts, adding 
that “the question of whether a position 
is or is not a temporary position cannot 
be resolved solely on the basis of the num- 
ber of hours worked per day or per week. 
If the part-time work is not short-term 
but involves the performance of regular 
continuing service for an indefinite period, 
it is not a temporary position. 

“A probationary worker is not to be 
considered a temporary employee wiien the 
term ‘probationary’ is used only to indicate 
a period of time which must elapse before 
certain privileges are to become available 
to the worker, such as seniority rights, 
resort to employer-employee appeal pro- 
cedures, vacation and insurance benefits, 
or automatic pay increases and promo- 
tions.” The statement declares that ap- 
prentices, trainees or helpers as such are 
not temporary employees. 

The Selective Service Act provides that 
the veteran will be reinstated unless the 
employer’s circumstances have so changed 
as to make it “impossible or unreasonable” 
for the employer to do so. The’ conten- 
tion has been advanced that reinstatement 
of a veteran would be “impossible or un- 
reasonable” if his reemployment displaced 
a non-veteran with greater seniority. The 
Selective Service interpretation meets this 
issue with the statement that the “impos- 
sible or unreasonable” clause applies only 
to the employer and that “consequences to 
third parties are not involved.” The con- 
troversial clause “cannot be applied to 
cover the effect of restoration of the vet- 
eran on persons such as other employees,” 
the Selective Service policy states. 

In the case of partial shutdown or lay- 
off, the statement says, a veteran with the 
statutory right of one year’s employment 
may not be laid off so long as the veteran’s 
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job , or one of like seniority, status or pay, 
is available; but if the shutdown or layoff 
is a complete one, the veteran is subject 
to layoff the same as other employees. 
“Upon termination of a temporary shut- 
down or layoff within the one-year period,” 
the statement continues, “a veteran has the 
same right of reinstatement that he had 
upon initially making application to be re- 
stored to his former position or a position 
of like seniority, status and pay. The one- 
year period during which a veteran may 
not be discharged without cause is not ex- 
tended by temporary shutdowns or layoffs 
and ends one year from the date of initial 
reinstatement.” 

Under the law, Selective Service Head- 
quarters points out, seniority rights accu- 
mulate during the period of active military 
service. 

“Upon reinstatément in his former posi- 
tion or a position of like seniority, status 
and pay, a veteran is entitled to have added 
to his length of service with employer the 
total time spent in military service,” ac- 
cording to Selective Service, “and to re- 
ceive any additional benefits or advantages 
to which the total length of service, in- 
cluding the time spent in military service, 
entitles him.” 

The veteran’s eligibility to participate in 
insurance or other benefits offered by the 
employer which do not accrue solely by 
reason of length of service, depends upon 
the established rules and practices relating 
to employees on furlough or leave of ab- 
sence in effect with the employer at the 
time the veteran entered upon active serv- 
ice in the land or naval forces, the state- 
ment says. 

A veteran, upon reinstatement, is entitled 
to any automatic pay increases which are 
given by the employer solely on the basis 
of length of service, under the Selective 
Service interpretation. When pay increases 
are conditioned upon considerations other 
than, or in addition to, length of service, 
the veteran’s eligibility is declared to be 
determined under the established rules and 
practices relating to employees on furlough 
or leave of absence in effect with the em- 
ployer at the time the veteran left to enter 
active military service. However, the time 
spent in military service must be added 
to the veteran’s length of service when that 
is one of the considerations, regardless of 
whether or not such rules and practices of 
the employer provided that time spent on 
furlough or leave of absence may be so 
counted. 

“Where the wage rate which the veteran 
was receiving at the time he left his posi- 
tion to enter active military service was 
determined on the basis of individual merit 
or the relative skill and efficiency of the 
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veteran, then the veteran is entitled to re- 
ceive the same wage rate upon reinstate- 
ment. If, however, the wage rate was 
not determined by individual ability but 
rather on the basis of a wage scale fixed 
for the job itself, which applied to all per- 
sons in that job regardless of relative 
skills and efficiency, then the veteran upon 
reinstatement is entitled to receive the cur- 
rent wage rate for the job in effect at the 
time of his return. This rule applies re- 
gardless of whether the current rate is 
higher or lower than it was at the time 
the veteran left to enter active military 
service. 


“The normal place of reemployment of 
a veteran is the location at which he was 
employed when he entered active military 
service. An employer may not require a 
veteran to accept employment in a different 
location unless the employer had the right 
to so transfer the veteran at will at the 
time the veteran entered active military 
service. If, however, the establishment at 
which the veteran was employed has been 
moved to another location, the employer is 
obligated to restore the veteran to employ- 
ment at the new location if he is qualified 
for reinstatement under the law.” 


* 


Suggestion Award 
Practices 


While many factors besides 
the monetary awards have a bearing on 
the effectiveness of a company’s suggestion 
plan, there is little doubt that the size of 
awards and the formulas by which they 
are computed are important. Companies 
that want to improve the effectiveness of 
their suggestion systems can stimulate em- 
ployee participation by sound award poli- 
cies, declare A. W. Hendrickson and A. E. 
Heusser in a recent issue of Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance.* ; 


Although the formulas used by manage- 
ment to calculate the amount of the awards 
to be granted differ substantially, a survey 
of 53 companies reveals distinct relation- 
ships between award practices and the 
effectiveness of employee suggestion plans. 
The major relationships are: 

1. The granting of low minimum awards, 
sometimes called token awards, such as 
some companies offer for safety sugges- 
tions, tends to increase the total number 
of suggestions received. 


* May, 1945, 
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2. The granting of even an occasional 
high award also tends to increase the num- 
ber of suggestions received. 


3. As the number of suggestions re- 
ceived increases, the acceptance rate tends 
to increase. (Part of the increase in the 
acceptance rate may be attributed to the 
granting of token minimum awards.) 

4. As the number of suggestions received 
increases, the average award tends to de- 
cline. (Part of the decline may be at- 
tributed to the granting of token awards 
by companies receiving a larger number 
of suggestions.) 


Sixty-five per cent of the concerns re- 
sponding in this survey calculate the 
amount of the award on a percentage basis 
of savings to the company. Of interest is 
the fact that the firms using a net saving 
formula receive, on an average, 530 sug- 
gestions annually per 1,000 employees, 
whereas those employing a gross saving 
formula receive only an average of 250 
suggestions per 1,000 employees. 


* 


Labor-Management Com- 
mittee “Reconverts” 


One of the first complete 
“reconversions” of a war plant labor-man- 
agement committee to peacetime produc- 
tion has been announced by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., wartime manufacturers of aircraft 
and ordnance parts, peacetime makers of 
postage meters. The committee is one of 
the 5,000 employer-employee production 
teams which WPB’s War Production 
Drive established in key war plants and 
shipyards to boost output and morale, and 
which skeptics have predicted would fold 
up when patriotic incentives were with- 
drawn. 

The “reconversion” is complete even to 
a new name (Industrial Relations Coun- 
cil), a new insignia, and a new “charter” 
or statement of purpose. Each replaces 
an official WPB wartime counterpart, used 
nationally in the drive launched by Donald 
M. Nelson in 1942. 

The new name was suggested by a labor 
member as better suited to peacetime oper- 
ations and better descriptive of the greatly 
expanded program which now embraces 
even “white collar” office workers. The 
new symbol preserves the basic handclasp 


of labor-management teamwork in the 
WPB original, but replaces the govern- 
ment eagle with the “PB” company initials ; 
and supplants “labor-management war pro- 
duction committee” with the new council 
name. : 





The new council “charter” states that 
the peacetime labor-management committee 
“seeks to serve labor with increased job 
security and satisfaction in working condi- 
tions and earning opportunities” and to 
serve management “with a broad pooling 
of ideas, and the development of a high 
degree of teamplay in turning out better 
products at lower costs for wider dis- 
tribution.” 

It declares that “the Council serves as a 
permanent part of the company organi- 
zation, functioning in an advisory and con- 
sultative capacity. It concerns itself with 
all matters affecting the operation of the 
business, including the well-being and fair 
treatment of all groups of employees. It 
does not handle individual grievances, how- 
ever, nor serve as a mechanism for collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

The “reconversion” is accompanied by 
an expansion which extends joint partici- 
pation to the furthermost units of the 
plant and offices through departmental sub- 
committees and thence to labor deputies 
for smaller groups, wherever located. 

There are four plant-wide special ac- 
tivity committees, including those for 
Safety, Suggestions, Production Progress 
and the Incentive System. All committees 
have equal representation of labor-elected 
and management-appointed members. They 
meet weekly and bi-weekly. Elections are 
held annually. 

In addition, labor members of the new 
council now attend regular monthly meet- 
ings of the company’s general executive 
staff—a practice which may be unique in 
this field of industrial relations. They par- 
ticipate in discussions, make recommenda- 
tions, and receive first-hand information 
on the company’s financial, production and 
sales progress. 


* 


Public Opinion and 
Guaranteed Employment 


Does public opinion support 

labor’s demands for an annual wage? 
According to a survey by Elmo Roper,* 
a bare majority of Americans are inclined 
to believe that most /arge companies could 
guarantee stabilized employment if they 
wanted to. But a substantial minority, 
more aware of the practical difficulties 
involved, believe that this is an economic 
impossibility; and another substantial mi- 

nority are not sure what they think: 


Many large companies have said they would 
like to guarantee an annual wage to their 


* Reported in the New York Herald Tribune, June 
14, 1945. 
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workers after the war instead of laying them 
off during slack seasons, but that the cy can’t 
afford to. Do you think this is probably true, 
or that most of them could guarantee an an- 
nual wage to their workers if they wanted to? 


Most Down’t 
Prob- couldif know 
ably wanted and no 


true to answer 
Pct. Pct. Pct. 
(AUR a ts ae 31.5 53.6 14.9 
eres Tre 24.4 49.6 26.0 


Opinions vary with the amount of edu- 
cation the respondents have. Those with 
college educations were most skeptical of 
the feasibility of a guaranteed annual 
wage: 

Most Don’t 
Prob- couldif know 
ably wanted and no 


true to answer 
EpucaTION Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Grade school ...... 18.7 51.8 29.5 
High school ....... 29.6 54.9 15.5 
CE 6cGN io csewes 41.2 44.6 14.2 


The most interesting variations were 
registered by the different occupational 
groups, with wage earners most emphatic 
in the belief that employment can be 
guaranteed : 

Most Don’t 


Prob- couldif know 
ably wanted and no 


true to answer 

OccuPATION Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Professional and exe- 

CINE. o:dcuncmpares 47.6 39.3 13.1 
Proprietor—farm .. 27.8 47.1 25.1 
Proprietor—other .. 47.9 43.7 8.4 
Housekeeper ...... 21.8 51.1 27.1 
Salaried—minor 33.5 53.4 13.1 
Wages—factory 22.7 65.9 11.4 
Wages—farm ..... 13.6 61.4 25.0 
Wages—other ..... 22.4 54.5 23.1 
i. ea oe ke 28.6 41.0 30.4 


Separating Women from 
Wartime Jobs 


The Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission has 
made certain recommendations with respect 
to the separation of women from wartime 
jobs. These recommendations, if followed 
as policy, would not solve the whole prob- 
lem of job opportunities, but in the opin- 
ion of the committee, would serve to 
cushion the effects of transition and to 
pad women prepare themselves for other 
jobs. 


The recommendations of the committee 
follow: 


1. That plans be made for counseling 
workers to be dismissed, as to the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Possibilities and procedures for 
transfer to other jobs in the locality. 
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(b) Retraining programs in operation in 
the locality. 

(c) Social security rights (unemploy- 
ment insurance—old-age pension), and any 
other government provision. 

2. That notice of cessation of work be 
given as far in advance as possible. 

3. That split-shift workers, including 
children, for whom part-time working ar- 
—— have been made, be laid off 

rst. 


4. That voluntary resignations be called 
for from those women workers who wish 
to return to civilian life as soon as pos- 
sible. 

5. That separations of other women 
workers be based on the following con- 
siderations: (a) skill necessary on the 
j (b) seniority on the job; and (c) 
dismissal pay based on length of service. 


* 


Are Pension Plans 
Due for Overhauling? 


A high percentage of existing 
employee pension and profit-sharing plans 
will need to be amended in the postwar era, 
declared Meyer M. Goldstein in a recent 
address before the Life Insurance & Trust 
Council at St. Louis, Mo. “Prior to Pearl 
Harbor,” declared Mr. Goldstein, “there 
were somewhat less than 2,000 plans in the 
country, dating back to 1875 when the first 
plan was established. Since January 1, 
1942, approximately 5,500 new plans have 
been created, and many existing plans 
amended, as a result of the overhauling of 
the pension sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code and the administration thereof.” 

A large proportion of these plans will 
need amendment if they are found faulty— 
as Mr. Goldstein thinks likely—in the post- 
war period of normal profits, normal (?) 
taxes, and freedom from wage stabilization 
controls. For example, amendment will 
be called for where the wrong type of plan 
was selected—e.g., a profit-sharing instead 
of a pension plan. “In numerous pension 
plans there are faults in all three areas of 
employee coverage, employer contributions, 
and employee benefits.” 

While many students of the subject feel 
that these defective plans will be termi- 
nated, Mr. Goldstein predicts that most of 
them will be amended rather than discon- 
tinued, primarily because of the threat of 
retroactive tax liability and the adverse 
effect of discontinuance on employee morale. 








WAR LABOR BOARD DECISION TRENDS 


By JOSEPH TIFFIN and C. H. LAWSHE, JR. 
Division of Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 


Though the War Labor Board has been incorporated with the Department of 
Labor and will shortly quit the national scene, the impact of its decisions 
will be felt on labor relations for many years to come. This timely article, 
which is based on an analysis of about half the dispute cases heard by the 
Board over a three-year period, underscores the significant trends reflected 
in the Board’s directives. Detailed breakdowns of union demands show ex- 
actly what unions have been asking for and what they have been getting. 


FT pre rngherects portion of the War Labor Board’s activity has consisted 
of the rendering of decisions in dispute cases resulting from the negotia- 
tion of contracts between union organizations and management. The purpose 
of the investigation reported here has been to analyze the decisions rendered 
by the Board and to determine certain general trends in labor relations which 
are reflected by them. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the authors are not presuming 
to pass judgment on the facts here presented. Instead, their intent has been 


to determine the nature of the facts which might be of interest both to man- 
agement and labor. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure employed involved analysis of the published results of 
821 dispute cases randomly distributed throughout the Board’s period of 
operation up through 1944. All the disputes had arisen out of contract nego- 
tiation and had come before the National Board or one of its Regional Boards. 
These 821 cases involved a total of 2,055 issues or demands presented by the 
union organizations involved. In studying these demands independently, 
each was classified as having been totally attained by the union, partially 
attained by the union, refused by the Board, or withdrawn by the union before 
the hearing or sometime in the period of processing. It should be noted that 
these classifications by the investigators were through necessity subjective, 
and it was not clear-cut in every instance just how a particular issue should 
be classified. Furthermore, in coding the issues as monetary or non-monetary, 
and in classifying the various wage issues, it was also necessary to exercise 
judgment. This fact almost certainly means that errors were sometimes made 
in the classification of borderline cases. For this reason, the percentages 
presented in the paper should not be accepted as absolute values but merely 
as statements of approximate trends. 


DEMANDS ATTAINED 


Analysis of the directives for all 2,055 of the issues studied revealed the 
proportional distribution shown in Figure 1. Of all the issues studied, the 
union attained its demands in 40% of the cases, partially attained its demands 
in 19% of them, was refused by the Board in 39%, and withdrew 2% in 
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ATTAINED 40% 






PARTIALLY 
ATTAINED 
19% 


REFUSED 39% WITHDRAWN 2% 
Fig. 1. Distribution of directives on 2,055 War Labor 
Board dispute issues. 


process. Significant is the fact that the union got what it asked for in whole 
or in part in 59% of the issues studied. 


TIME TRENDS 


The issues selected for study included 191 during 1942, 968 during 1943, 
and 896 during 1944. The analysis presented in Figure 2 indicates that the 
proportion of demands either attained in whole or in part remained about the 
same, the percentages being 58% in 1942, 60% in 1943, and 58% in 1944. 
However, it is significant that there has been a consistent increase in the pro- 
portion of issues wholly attained, these percentages being 33% in 1942, 
39% in 1943, and 43% in 1944. This represents an increase of 10 percentage 
points over the three-year period. 


TYPES OF INDUSTRY 


Table I presents a similar breakdown by type of industry. It appears 
that the industries in which the unions had the higher percentages of demands 
refused were: clothing (textile) industries, metal industries, petroleum indus- 
tries, and transportation industries. Those industries in which the union 
attained relatively high percentages of their demands were: communication, 
electrical appliances, retail stores, mining, rubber, food products, and the 
chemical industries. 

In each table the “% Partially or Totally Attained” and the “% Refused” 
would ordinarily total 100 were it not for the fact, already noted, that occa- 
sionally the union withdrew demands either before the hearing or during the 
period of processing. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 


The cases selected for study were about equally distributed among the 
12 geographical regions. Table II shows little significant variation according 
to regions. However, it appears that the unions in Regions 3 and 12 attained 


slightly higher percentages of their demands than those in any of the other 
districts. 


Table I 


WAR LABOR BOARD DIRECTIVES ANALYZED ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRIES CONCERNED 








% Partially 
% Partially or Totall 
INDUSTRY % Attained Attained A tained % Refused 
OO er en 47 15 62 37 
RE sbdcondeccccsctebene 38 14 52 45 
Commmmumiicdtion ...5<..:.. 46062 63 13 76 22 
Electrical Appliances ......... 64 9 73 26 
WO EES. oo. 5 80s welereiene ci se 45 17 62 36 
SE, hk xesy sos 0004s 4h 16 60 39 
Metal Industries .............. 37 21 58 41 
SI er 44 21 65 33 
SE Te re 39 18 57 40 
URES ene > ae 27 28 55 44 
IE ooo Sia os :asgiaimieeness 48 17 65 33 
aca cas 3 cio p an ean 47 17 64 34 
Service Industries ............. 36 ao 59 39 
ee ee 38 16 54 43 








Table I 


WAR LABOR BOARD DIRECTIVES ANALYZED ACCORDING TO 
REGIONAL BOARD ISSUING THE DIRECTIVES 








% Partially 
% Partially or cay 
No REGION % Attained Aitained Attaine % Refused 

1 ee PLES emerge oe 43 14 57 41 
2 UN EEE co dice dew « 41 17 58 40 
3 Philadelphia .......... 39 29 68 29 
4 South Eastern States.. 35 20 55 38 
5 Cleveland (5662... isin 39 20 59 39 
6 SEE TE SE 42 14 56 43 
7 POUEU HEME 0s vac c cece — 19 61 38 
8 . eae RE 39 20 59 36 
9 TOMO iiss bisa: © shrtie slic 42 18 60 37 
10 EE SS 43 16 59 39 
11 MIE co cbvss ce ccpaees 43 16 59 38 
12 Se 44 22 66 33 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of directives by years of issuance. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATION 


The data were further analyzed by classifying the cases as to A.F.L., 
C.1.0., U.M.W. or independent affiliation. Figure 3 presents the results of 
these tabulations. Unions affiliated with the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. either 
wholly or partially attained their demands in 62% and 59% of the issues, 
respectively, while the U.M.W. affiliates and the independent unions wholly or 
partially attained their demands in 52% and 50% of the issues. The C.I.O. 
unions wholly attained the greatest proportion of their demands with a per- 
centage of 42. In the issues stutlied, the U.M.W. unions withdrew none of 
their demands, while each of the other groups withdrew 2% while the cases 
were being processed. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of issues by international union 
affiliation. 
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WAR LABOR BOARD DIRECTIVES DEALING WITH MONETARY ISSUES 




















% Attained 
% Partially or Partially 
CATEGORY % Attained Attained Attained % Refused 
Wages, minimum rates ........ 63 11 74 22 
Wages, hiring rates ............ 50 17 67 25 
Wages, substandard rates ...... 47 29 76 24 
Bonus payments ............... 46 18 O+ 36 
0 eee 44 13 57 31 
Wage adjustments ............ 44 28 72 « 27 
Wages, inequalities ............ 43 26 69 28 
Wages, going wage rates ...... 42 22 64 36 
Wages, cost-of-living adjustment 38 29 67 30 
Wages, incentive wage system... 37 23 60 37 
Wages, trainee rates .......... 36 28 64 36 
Premium wage rates .......... 34 27 61 38 
Wage differentials ............. 31 33 64 36 
PID 650s ccccvevess 23 15 38 54 
MEL Gaisin bs a; Secor nes 41 26 67 31 
Table IV 
WAR LABOR BOARD DIRECTIVES DEALING WITH MATTERS 
OTHER THAN MONETARY DEMANDS 
% Attained 
% Partially or Partially 
CATEGORY % Attained ~* Attained Attained % Refused 
Coercion by unions ........... 80 00 80 20 
TROMMNTOVIIORE nwo ccccc cece. 80 00 80 20 
Leaves of absence ............ 72 14 86 00 
Designation of bargaining agent 67 00 67 33 
REIT LCE TEL 60 00 60 40 
Discharge and reinstatement. . . 58 21 79 21 
Enforcement of board orders... 57 7 64 36 
Job classification ............:. 55 15 70 30 
Maintenance of membership. ... 54 21 75 24 
Union seeurity sccsccc cece. 53 7 60 40 
I oie gor uae oki nty a's 50 00 50 50 
RE adoteeeetevereyrer ses 48 7 55 43 
ee 48 12 60 40 
cana dadensnt yas «44:0 47 8 55 45 
POE. cancwcnVetesoces ee. 44 7 51 47 
Collective bargaining .......... 43 13 56 44 
I 4 14 54 40 
PD cit eh ck bee aces, ne, 37 14 51 49 
Review of subordinate agencies’ 

SEU, cou hadivial’ 0034's 36 19 55 36 
Proceedings before the board... 35 15 50 40 
War risk insurance ............ 34 33 67 33 
Preferential shop ............. 33 22 55 45 
Employee benefits ............. 27 20 47 53 

TNs 5s hase sense nd 40 13 53 45 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of issues by nature of issue. 


MONETARY ISSUES 


The issues were divided into those involving monetary considerations, 
which constituted 44% of the total issues, and those involving non-monetary 
questions, which comprised 46%. Figure 4 indicates that the unions attained 
in whole 41% of their monetary demands and 40% of their non-monetary 
demands. However, they partially attained 26% of the former as compared 
to 13% of the latter. 

The monetary issues were classified into 14 categories, which are presented 
in Table III. This table indicates that in three classifications the percentage 
refused was higher than the percentage attained, namely, premium wage rates, 
wage differentials, and job rates. Only in the case of job rates was the 


percentage refused higher than the combined percentage for wholly and par- 
tially attained demands. 


NON-MONETARY ISSUES 


The non-monetary issues were classified into 46 categories, of which 
23 of the most frequently occurring are presented in Table IV. These issues 
are arranged in the order of percentage of total attainment. This table 
expresses factually what unions have been asking for and what they have 
been getting. A critical consideration of these facts serves to direct attention 
to some of the ways in which labor unrest has manifested itself. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents a summary of War Labor Board decisions in dispute 
cases over a period of three years. Again the authors wish to emphasize that 
they have not chosen to comment upon the desirability or the undesirability of 
these trends. This presentation has been confined to a statement of the facts 
as a comprehensive analysis of a representative sample of decisions has revealed 
them. Knowledge of such facts should make the industria] relations executive 
better able to cope with the intricate labor problems and controversies in his 
own organization. Possession of such facts should further qualify him to 
develop a more adequate and progressive labor policy for his management 
and to be better able to interpret that policy to the employees. 








ORGANIZATION PLANNING FOR EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


By COLONEL E. W. REILLEY 
Chief, Organization Planning Branch 
Organization Planning and Control Division 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


Widespread revamping of organization structures will be required to eliminate 
wartime distortions. Colonel Reilley offers organization planners a check-list 
for diagnosing organization problems, based on principles as well known— 
but as frequently broken—as the Ten Commandments. The article also out- 
lines a program of organization planning which has been rigorously tested in 
the Quartermaster Corps, and shows how such planning will assist in 
developing a postwar reservoir of executive talent. 


HOSE who analyze the factors making for success in business recognize 

that far more important than products, patents, processes or plants is 
management. And management is made up of the members of the top execu- 
tive, junior executive and supervisory groups. Many companies will be faced 
with an acute shortage of such personnel in the years following the war. The 
executives who are now between 50 and 60 will be going out. Those now 
between 40 and 50 will be moving up into their positions. A large percentage 
of the potential executive group under 40 will have had four or five years taken 
out of their business lives. The young men who would normally have had 
five or six years’ business experience and be ready for junior executive jobs 
will have had none. 

But management is more than individuals. It also comprises those things 
which weld individuals into an effective team. One of the most important of 
these is a sound organization plan. Thus progressive companies that wish to 
maintain or attain leadership in the postwar period must take steps to over- 
come the shortage of trained executives by instituting programs of organization 
planning and executive development. Organization planning embraces those 
steps a company must take to assign and define responsibilities and authority 


so that individuals can work together in large numbers as effectively as they 
would alone. 


ORGANIZATION PLANNING PRINCIPLES LONG ESTABLISHED 


The basic principles of organization are as old as civilized man. The Bible 
speaks of how Moses organized his people. The Romans, the Catholic 
Church and the military have all contributed to the discovery of these 
prificiples. Business has contributed further and developed their application. 

The Army Service Forces during the last three years, with its enormous, 
varied and constantly changing task, has been a rigorous testing ground for 
organization planning principles. Brehon B. Somervell, the Commanding 
General, indicated how he felt about organization when he said: “We must 
not be satisfied until we have the best organization that has ever been. The 
job is so big and so difficult that nothing short of the best organization will 
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do the job and do it right. . . . If you are going to have such an organization, 
the first thing you must have is the determination to get it. You must get up 
in the morning and go to bed at night thinking about it.” The Quartermaster 
General recognized its importance when he established a management con- 
sulting staff reporting directly to himself and designated it the “Organization 
Planning and Control Division.” 

In carrying out the objectives our superiors established, we have tried 
and tested the principles of organization. We found out what worked and 
did more of it—and what didn’t work and did less of it! Some of the 


observations we distilled out of this experience may prove helpful to readers 
of PERSONNEL. 


CHECK-LIST FOR DIAGNOSING ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 

From my civilian consulting experience and especially my Army experi- 
ence in the last three years (plus borrowing freely from other students of the 
subject!), I have developed a check-list of questions, based on principles of 
organization, which I have found helpful in testing the soundness of organiza- 
tions and isolating problem areas. Most of these principles are as well known 
to business executives as the Ten Commandments—and as commonly broken! 

They tell this story about Bobby Jones: Following his victory in the 
English Open and English Amateur golf championship, he was playing the 
Augusta, Ga., golf course with his old instructor. <A friend of his remarked, 
“Bobby, you’re the greatest golfer in the world, you don’t need him now, do 
you?” To which Jones answered, “I just have him along to be sure I’m doing 
the thing I know that I should be doing.” 

While none of these principles is new, it may be worth while to ponder 
them so that each of us, like Bobby Jones, can make sure he has not forgotten 
to apply them. 

1. Has specific provision been made for the supervision of all essential 
activities? Ina small business, everybody feels responsible for everything. But 
as an organization grows in size and complexity, each executive is forced to 
concentrate intensively on a narrow field of specialty and there is much 
greater risk of a “fielder’s choice” where specific assignments of responsibility 
have not been made. 

2. Have any functions been assigned to more than one unit in the- 
organization? Duplication and overlapping are common, particularly in a 
rapidly growing or changing organization. They are not only wasteful but 
breed confusion and friction. 

3. Have the responsibilities of any member of the organization become 
too numerous and complex to be handled effectively by a single individual? 
Many men have a tendency to bite off more than they can chew. Many 
bosses unintentionally work a willing horse to death. Asa result,.the executive 
becomes “jack of all trades and master of none”; and part, if not all, of the 
activities for which he is responsible suffers. 

4. Have responsibilities been properly classified when they are grouped 
under an individual? Everyone does certain things better than he does others. 
Also, certain activities in a business are related. Yet the tendency, especially 
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in a rapidly growing organization, to assign new functions to whoever is most 
available results in many individuals performing a hodge-podge of unrelated 
duties. Also, when a man changes his job in a company, he frequently takes 
some of his old duties with him, even if they are not related to his new 
assignment. 

5. Are the responsibilities assigned to each individual clearly defined in 
written form and thoroughly understood? Every executive believes that his 
subordinates understand their responsibilities and those of others in the 
organization. Yet organization studies almost invariably bring to light serious 
misunderstandings that cause friction, frustration, or lack of effectiveness. Try 
this experiment: ask any, three executives in your company to write out for 
you a statement of their responsibilities. You will be surprised both by what 
they omit and what they include. 

6. Does each executive have authority commensurate with his responsi- 
bility? We all know of businesses or departments where executives are frus- 
trated, glorified errand boys for a boss who holds them responsible but 
doesn’t give them the authority that goes with their responsibility. 

7. Has authority been delegated to the greatest extent possible, con- 
sistent with necessary control, so that coordination and decisions can take 
place as close as possible to the point of action? In many organizations, 
valuable time is lost, effectiveness is diminished, and the initiative and resource- 
fulness of the man on the firing line frustrated because all decisions must be 
cleared by higher authority before action can be taken. 

8. Do executives have more subordinates reporting to them than they 
can supervise and coordinate effectively? The number of subordinates an 
executive can handle depends upon the variety and complexity of the work— 
and on the executive. As a rough rule of thumb, five to seven is considered 
to be about the maximum number for a top executive on a complicated job, 
and possibly up to 20 for a supervisor of simple, routine work. 

9. Does each member of the organization know whom he reports to and 
who reports to him? and 

10. Do some persons in the organization report to more than one 
supervisor—or to none? We all probably think that violations of these 

principles couldn’t occur in our company. But organization studies, even in 
‘well-managed companies, generally disclose a number of subordinates suffering 
from the results of infractions of these rules. 

11. Is the organization structure recognized by executives in dealing with 
subordinates? In many organizations, the morale of supervisors is under- 
mined by executives who disregard organizational relationships and deal 
directly with their subordinates without the supervisors’ knowledge. Presi- 
dents, incidentally, are generally the worst offenders! 

12. Are the number of levels of authority (or links in the chain of com- 
mand, to become academic) kept at a minimum? Unnecessary “layering” 
causes delays, dissipates the flow of information from the operating level to 
top management and instructions from top management to the operating level, 
and saps the vitality of the organization through lack of personal contact. 
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13. Do top executives exercise control through attention to policy and 
problems of exceptional importance rather than review of routine operations 
of subordinates? There is nothing more pitiful than the individual elevated 
to an executive position who busies himself by having every routine trans- 
action flow across his desk and thus hides his head in the sand from the 
bigger—perhaps too big for him—problems that should occupy his attention. 

14. Are the distinctions between line and functional authority and staff 
work recognized? As we all know, line authority says do, functional authority 
says when you do it, do it this way, and staff is purely advisory and has no 
authority. When functional and staff executives forget the limitations on their 
authority and start giving orders out of their domain, the trouble begins. 

15. Is the basic pattern of the organization best adapted to the job at 
hand? Frequently businesses change their character—for example, through 
changes in products, methods of distribution, or geographical coverage—and 
the organization fails to adjust to these changes. Size also affects the best 
plan of organization. For example, some merchandising, manufacturing and 
utility companies have found that when they became very large the functional 
plan of organization was too cumbersome. They turned with great success 
to the unit plan of grouping functions together by product, class of customer, 
or some other small subdivision to effect closer teamwork, reduce overhead, 
and increase production. 

16. Has adequate provision been made for coordination of related activi- 
ties? This is a major problem in very large organizations. The budget, the 
use of staff officers, and well-conducted committee meetings will all help to 
solve this problem. 

17. Last but by no means least, has the organization been kept as simple 
as possible? The writer’s experience in organizations large and small impels 
him to say a fervent “Amen” to the following statement of Sir Henry Deter- 
ding, head of the world-wide Royal Dutch Shell: “There is a master key to 
success with which no man can fail. Its name is simplicity; simplicity I 
mean in the sense of reducing to the simplest possible terms every problem 
that besets us. Almost every man can succeed if only he will simplify every- 
thing in his life. That has been my working theory for 40 years. Asa 
young man, I stumbled upon this great fundamental truth, that everything 
that is complicated is wrong. Simplicity rules everything worthwhile. When- 
ever I have met a problem which, after taking thought, I could not reduce to 
simplicity, I have left it alone.” 


A TESTED PROGRAM OF ORGANIZATION PLANNING 


While we may recognize all these as desirable objectives, how do we go 
about achieving them? There are several ways in which organization planning 
can be approached. One, advocated by many leading authorities, is a series 
of conferences of key executives to develop jointly the definition and integra- 
tion of objectives, organizational relationships, extent of authority and respon- 
sibility, and standards of accomplishments. This is probably the best way, but 
it is the hardest because of the amount of executive time required and the 
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difficulty of finding times when all the executives involved can get together. 
The easiest way is to bring in outside consultants or have a qualified individual 
or group in the company make the study and turn over the completed product 
to the management. This method offers many advantages, but when used 
exclusively it lacks the benefit of having those who must live under the plan 
participate in its development. A plan which has been employed successfully 


both in private consulting practice and in the Quartermaster Corps combines 
these two approaches. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 

From our experience in conducting many programs in the Quarter- 
master Corps, we are convinced that three basic conditions are necessary to the 
success of any program of management improvement. This is especially true 
in organization planning, and no program should be undertaken unless pro- 
vision is made for all three. These are: 

1. Top Managemeuat Support: If the head of the organization is not pre- 
pared to support the study, put the plan into effect, and enforce organization 
discipline thereafter, it is better not to start. There are always individuals in 
an organization who resist change—particularly if it in any way curtails their 
activities—and unless the boss is strongly behind the plan, they will sabotage 
it. Also, the continued application of sound organization practices requires 
constant training of executives and organization discipline which only the 
boss can maintain. 

2. Operator Participation: It is essential that the executives who are 
going to operate under the plan participate in its development. Not only will 
their participation insure that the plan is practical and the “bugs” have been 
worked out; but, having participated, they are more likely to be “sold” on it 
and to make it work. 

3. Staff Assistance: No plan will work by itself. To make it work, 
some member of top management should be responsible for seeing that it is 
carried out. To insure an objective, over-all organization viewpoint, this 
responsibility should be assigned to a senior staff executive reporting directly 
to the president. In the Army, organization planning is a function of the 
Control Staff reporting directly to the Commander. In a business, it could 
be assigned to the assistant to the president, a management engineering group, 
or a broad-gauge personnel director. 


OPERATION OF PLAN 


Assuming that the chief executive is prepared to support the plan and 
has assigned a staff executive or group to direct the study, here is a study plan 
which has been tested both in private*consulting practice and in the Army: 

1. Prepare a brief organization questionnaire to be filled out by every 
executive down to the lowest supervisory level. This asks such questions as: 
“To whom do you report? From what other executives do you receive instruc- 
tions? .. . Who reports directly to you? . . . Describe briefly the objectives 
and principal functions of your job. . . . What are your relationships with 
other organizational units? . . . What is the extent of your authority in con- 
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nection with the above (i.e., to make final decisions, to approve, to approve 
jointly with, to collaborate with, to recommend, review, or submit to, etc.) ?” 
It also invites suggestions for improvement. 

2. The chief executive then explains the study to all senior executives 
and asks them to fill out the form and send it in to the executive designated to 
coordinate the study. He asks each executive to repeat this process with his 
subordinates down to the lowest supervisory level. To insure uniformity of 
presentation and prevent misunderstandings, a guide should be prepared con- 
taining key points to assist each executive in explaining the program to his 
subordinates, and a form letter from the president should accompany each 
questionnaire. The talks and letter should stress the benefits to be derived 
from the study and give assurances to calm any fears as to its consequences. 

3. When the questionnaires have been collected, they will give a complete 
picture of what each executive and supervisor believes to be the case in con- 


nection with his job. They will contain a wealth of information that may 
lead to improvements. 


4. These questionnaires should then be analyzed to determine whether 
there are: 

a. Any essential functions not provided for ; 

b. Activities currently performed which appear non-essential ; 

c. Apparent duplications or overlappings in functions performed by two 
or more units ; and 

d. Apparent conflicts in lines of authority or misunderstandings of indi- 
viduals as to their responsibilities and authorities, to whom they report 
and who reports to them. 

5. The executive coordinating the study should then discuss any ques- 
tions on these points with the individuals concerned. This either corrects or 
confirms the impressions gained from the questionnaires. Where necessary, 
further clarification of the statements of functions can also be obtained. 

6. Next, a brief statement of each function should be placed on a 
4” by 6” card, keyed to the unit currently performing the function. This 
facilitates various tentative groupings and at the same time retains the identity 
of the function in its present unit. 

7. These cards are then sorted so that like or related functions are 
grouped together. This should be done without regard to the present place- 
ment of the functions in the organization. The purpose is to group together 
functions that can be handled by individuals with the same broad classification 
of abilities. : 

8. Those carrying out the study then place themselves in the position 
of the chief executive and examine this material to determine: 

a. What functions must be performed to accomplish the objective of the 
organization. 
b. The best type of organization to accomplish the purpose: whether 


functional, product, geographic, line and staff, or a combination of 
several. 
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c. The number of subordinates that should report directly to the chief 
executive so he can spend ample time with each and still have sufficient 
time for planning, conferences, outside contacts, etc. 
They then draw up a tentative plan and decide on the mission and principal 
functions of each organizational unit reporting directly to the chief executive. 

9. They next test this tentative organization by assuming that each 
activity reporting directly to the chief executive is a basket on his desk. They 
then take typical operating conditions or problems and decide into which 
basket he would put them (i.e., who would be responsible). If he would 
be forced to hesitate in the disposition of a particular matter, either because 
there is no basket for its disposition or two or more into which it might go, 
there is need for further study of the organization at this point. 

10. They then place themselves in the position of each executive report- 
ing to the boss and determine whether : 

a. The grouping of functions assigned to each executive is logical ; 

b. Responsibilities and authority are clearly defined ; and 

c. Relationships with other executives at points of contact are fully 
explained and not subject to misinterpretation. 

11. Having satisfied themselves on the external relationships of each 
top executive, they now repeat the processes described above in organizing the 
activities under the supervision of these top executives. 

12. After completing the top echelons, they repeat this procedure for 
each lower echelon down to the lowest supervisory level. 


13. As an added check, they then take each major operation, such as 
handling a sales order, and trace the flow of the procedure through the 
organization by means of a correlation chart to determine whether : 

a. All necessary functions are provided for; 

b. Work flows in the simplest and most direct manner, with no unnecessary 
steps or backtracking; and 

c. On procedures involving more than one department, responsibilities and 
authority at points of contact are clearly defined. 


This is a very important check, since one of the basic purposes of any organiza- 
tion study is to facilitate the flow of work. Often apparently sound organiza- 
tion plans will show defects when this test is applied. 


14. They are then ready to make a preliminary proposal of the revised 
organization plan. They prepare “before” and “after” pictures showing the 
present and proposed plan, including organization charts, statements of func- 
tions, and correlation charts depicting the flow of basic operating procedures 
under both plans. They also prepare a statement of the deficiencies of the 
present plan and the benefits to be derived from the proposed changes; and 
finally a schedule showing the transfers necessary to put the plan into effect. 


15. They then discuss this plan with the chief executive, make whatever 


changes he desires, and obtain his permission to discuss it with his principal 
subordinates. 
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16. Next they discuss the plan with other members of top management 
and make any modifications suggested by these executives which they feel will 
improve the plan. They make careful note of any suggestions or objections 
raised with which they are not in agreement. 


17. A revised presentation is then prepared for the chief executive. 
This sets forth in detail suggestions and objections raised which are not 
incorporated in the plan, together with the reasons for not accepting them. 

18. When the chief executive has made his final decision on the plan, 
they prepare an organization chart and manual setting forth the duties and 
authority of each executive, and an announcement of the plan of organization, 
including assignments of executives, for issue over the chief executive’s 
signature. 

19. A series of meetings are then held with executives and supervisory 
personnel to be sure they fully understand their new responsibilities and 
authorities and how the new organization is to work. The chief executive 
holds meetings with the senior executives. Each of these holds them with his 
immediate subordinates, and so on down to the lowest supervisory level. A 
member of the group coordinating the study generally sits in on all meetings 
to answer questions. 

20. Generally, the “ideal” plan cannot be installed at once. Those 
changes which cannot be put into effect immediately are “put on ice.” As 
opportunities present themselves, these parts of the plan can be reintroduced 
for consideration. This will insure that future organization changes are con- 
sistent with and in the direction of the ideal plan. 

21. To insure that the benefits of the study are maintained and future 
changes are consistent with the over-all plan, the chief executive should issue 
instructions that no organization changes are to be made without his approval. 
He can then refer these changes to the staff executive whom he is holding 
responsible for organization planning. This serves the dual purpose of head- 


ing off unsound organization changes and keeping the organization charts and 
manual up to date. 


BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION PLANNING 


In addition to correcting the deficiencies and offering the advantages dis- 
cussed earlier in connection with the principles of organization, this program 
will produce the following benefits : 


1. Each executive will be required to think through his objectives and what 
he believes his responsibilities and authorities to be. 

2. Agreement will be obtained among the executive group as to how 
responsibilities will be divided. Any questions as to whether a par- 
ticular duty will be performed by one individual or another will be 
settled and agreed to by both. 

3. Each executive will obtain a better understanding of his own 
responsibilities as well as those of every other executive, 
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HOW ORGANIZATION PLANNING ASSISTS IN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


To insure a permanently effective management, it is necessary to select 
the right men for key jobs and to train all members of the management groups 
in essential background information, in developing managerial techniques, and 
in improving personal traits. It is also desirable to provide for future execu- 
tive needs by designating understudies for each key position and giving them 
pre-promotional training in advance of actual vacancies in higher positions. 
It is further necessary to motivate this personnel so that they will stay with the 
organization and give it their best efforts. Organization planning can provide 
a basis for accomplishing these. 

1. Selection; A statement of the duties of each key position can be 
translated easily into a specification as to the qualifications, training and 
experience required to fill it. This assists in the selection of understudies from 
within and in recruiting personnel from outside the organization. 

2. Training: Every executive should make the development of his sub- 
ordinates one of his principal duties. Real executives recognize that they owe 
their success to their subordinates. The training of each key man should be 
planned on the basis of the specification for his position. Individual training 
schedules should be prepared for each man and the steps to be taken to build 
him up to his position outlined. Since these duties have been defined in the 
organization manual, this becomes a medium for each executive to get together 
with his subordinates and establish jointly what is expected of each. This 
provides objective criteria, on which there is mutual agreement between the 
executive and his subordinates, on the basis of which he can review perform- 
ance regularly and compare it with agreed-upon standards. When this review 
indicates deficiencies the executive can: 

a. Correct those things that are beyond the control of each subordinate. 

b. Get agreement on improvements that are within each subordinate’s 
control, 

c. Work out and administer plans for improving each subordinate in 
accordance with his needs. 


3. Promotion; Formal organization planning, coupled with specifica- 
tions for key positions, provides a sound basis for establishing promotional 
lines and training “development men” to prepare them for added responsibili- 
ties. Training of understudies should be planned in a similar manner and 
individual schedules prepared as in the case of key men. 

4. Motivation; The success of an enterprise depends not only upon 
the planning of the organization and selection and development of personnel, 
but upon those things the management does to motivate its people to put 
forth their best efforts—or, even more, to “play above their heads.” Motiva- 
tion is a big subject and worthy of a whole series of articles like this. Briefly, 
the most important motivating factors may be classified as follows: 

a. Participation, or stimulating members of the organization to participate 


to a greater extent in management and contribute their ideas toward 
its success. 
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b. Recognition, or seeing that all members of the organization get appro- 
priate recognition for their contributions. A basic human urge is the 
desire to feel that what we are doing is worthwhile; that it is counting 
for something, and that it is being appreciated by someone. Organiza- 
tions which appeal to this basic urge by providing a means for employee 
participation in management and recognition of employees’ contributions 
have reaped tremendous dividends. 

c. Job satisfaction, or pride of workmanship and a job well done (which is 
present in all). 

d. Security. 


For sustained results, motivation must be on a sound basis. An effective 
program of organization planning and executive development will provide 
such a basis. Good organization, with clearly defined duties, job specifications 
and performance standards, is a prerequisite of sound salary administration. 
Organization planning also contributes to morale by helping executives and 
employees understand the exact nature of their participation in the enterprise 
and their relations with other units. Development of objective measures of per- 
formance enables each individual and his superior to gauge his success and 
thus provides a sound basis for recognition of accomplishments. The syste- 
matic strengthening of each executive’s background of his job, his managerial 
skills, and his personal traits will contribute both to his job satisfaction and his 
sense of personal security. Morale can be improved because each member of 
the organization knows the purpose of his work and feels that what he is doing 


is worthwhile, that it is counting for something and being appreciated by his 
bosses. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT REQUIRES WORK 


Organization planning and executive development should not be ap- 
proached in the way most of us do setting-up exercises. We start off enthusi- 
astically. But, as time goes on, one thing after another interferes or we get too 
busy. The first thing we know we have abandoned them altogether. The 
application of an effective program of organization planning and executive 
development will tax the courage, vision and capacities of all members of top 
management. It is a long-range program and, at times, particularly: during 
the early stages, the benefits will appear intangible. Thus the temptation to 
compromise on essential points will always be present. It is true that a com- 
pany can-continue to make a profit without such a program. However, the 
results achieved. by companies that have followed these principles for the more 
effective application of the talents, energies and personalities of their executive 
groups prove that this is one of the most important steps a company can take 
in achieving its overall potential. 








THE LEGEND OF THE BIG BAD BOSS 
The Attitude of Workers Toward Authority 
By PAUL and FAITH PIGORS 


Fear and resentment of authority frequently exist even in companies run 
according to the most enlightened personnel policies, declare the authors 
of this article. The workers’ sense of vulnerability, combined with profound 
misunderstanding of the nature of the “powers that be.” leads them to adopt 
a defensive and cynical attitude toward management. Such negative atti- 
tudes must be reconditioned, since they impose a serious obstacle to sound 
labor relations. The authors describe the courses open to management, 
stressing the all-important role of the foreman in bridging the gap between 
workers and executives. 


HEN a worker is summoned to the front office, his immediate reaction is 

“What’s the matter now?” It never enters his head that such an inter- 
view might be pleasant. He “knows” that a call from management means 
trouble. 

Many executives are unaware that this negative attitude toward authority 
exists. Yet to a trained observer it is clearly revealed in the worker’s behavior. 
At the beginning of an office interview, an employee who does not know what 
the talk is to be about is apt to be tense and ill at ease, apparently marshaling 
his forces for defense. He watches his words as though fearing that anything 
he says will be used against him. If the conversation takes a neutral or 
favorable turn, his relief is obvious. When he no longer feels that he must 
ward off trouble, he can relax. But until he has this assurance, he remains 
on guard. 

A defensive attitude is adopted by most workers toward all management 
representatives except the few whom they have come to know and trust. But 
it is especially evident to a personnel consultant on his first visit. It is his 
business to observe people’s behavior, and the reactions to him are peculiarly 
marked since he comes to the work situation both as a representative of man- 
agement and as a stranger. Because he has been brought in by management, 
workers suspect that he intends to “take it out on” them somehow. But they 
cannot tell how best to thwart him until they find out what he means to do. 
Underneath their non-committal or grudging responses lie the vital questions, 
“Who the hell is he? Who is paying him? What’s his racket?’ An ex- 
perienced counselor comes to expect this cynicism in workers and learns that 
whether or not it is expressed in words, it must be answered by his behavior.’ 
A classic statement of this attitude was a union president’s blunt query, “Is he 
working for the company, or is he honest?” The assumption here obviously 
is that if he is “working for the company” he is so prejudiced that he will 
inevitably be unfair to labor; in other words, if he is paid by the company, 
he is “bought.” 

Workers express this resistance not only toward a new person introduced 





1 For this reason, he does not try for quick results on the specific problem that management has 
assigned to him, but first learns to find his way around in the local situation and make himself 
acceptable to the workers. Time and effort spent in overcoming their initial resistance is well 
invested, because only after this first step has been taken can he be of service to management or to 
workers in helping to solve any problem in labor relations. 
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by management but also toward any new and unexplained move initiated by 
management, such as a change in work routines, in organizational procedures, 
or in supervisory personnel. They seem to fear the effect of any new departure, 
apparently feeling that, difficult as the current situation is, any change that 
management makes is sure to be for the worse. At least “in the old setup” 
they know their way around. Even if they cannot actually “beat the system,” 
they can to some extent hold their own. But if a change is made, the means 
of self-protection have to be learned all over again. And this may prove 
harder than before. Workers tend to feel that “they” only make changes in 
order “to get more out of us.” 

This suspicion is often so deep-seated that even if no drawbacks can 
immediately be detected in the new arrangement, workers defend their 


pessimism by a gloomy prognosis as to the trend of events: “You'll see. 
No good will come of this.” 


NATURE OF WORKERS’ FOREBODINGS 

The irrational element in such forebodings makes them difficult to dispel, 
and tempts management representatives to dismiss them as ridiculous. But 
it is more intelligent to try to understand. This is easy when we realize that, 
like most irrational fears, these grow out of a strong sense of vulnerability 
aggravated by profound misunderstandings as to the nature of “the powers 
that be.” The average worker is almost entirely in the dark as to what 
executives are like and what they are trying to do, though he is only too keenly 
aware of the troubles that management can bring down upon his head. Upper- 
most in the worker’s mind is the dread of discharge or layoff. Another dis- 
quieting possibility is demotion. It is probably no exaggeration to say that, 
at some time or other, every adult worker has been haunted by the fear of 
losing his job or his status. When he can free his mind from these major 
anxieties, he worries over a possible pay cut through a lowering of the base 
rate or a shortening of hours. Lesser evils that hang over him all the time 
are harder working conditions, new requirements to be met, and “discrimina- 
tion” by supervisors. 

There is little that the worker can do to protect himself against such 
contingencies unless his union takes action on his behalf. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that he should be perpetually on guard, like a man who grips the 
arms of the dentist’s chair throughout the hour so that, when the jab comes, 
at least he shall not be caught unawares. As a matter of fact, many of us 
react to the dentist’s behavior much as workers do toward management. We 
know that we are in the hands of someone who has the power to hurt us, but 
we do not know what he will do next. The instant he reaches for an unfamiliar 
instrument, we feel a pang of apprehension: “Now what is he going to do 
with that? Probably something that will hurt.” In any such situation, people 
are prone to worry. And in the realm of human relations, unless we feel 
secure, this destructive activity can be given full scope because we must draw 
our conclusions so largely from social signals. Tones of voice, gestures, looks 
and manner are peculiarly liable to misconstruction since they can be so 
variously interpreted. A purely accidental occurrence or an unconscious action 
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may assume sinister significance for the apprehensive interpreter. In the 
baffling game of putting two and two together, we easily “get our signals 
mixed.” A worker in such a situation becomes a selective observer, pouncing 
on everything that can be construed as a sign that his worst fears are about 
to be realized, and overlooking all evidence to the contrary. It seems as 
though he tries to prove what he dreads to believe. 


A CASE EXAMPLE 


This tendency to fear the worst and to worry over irrelevant trifles was 
characteristic even of certain foremen in a machine tool company. They had 
been put back into the ranks during the depression, with the understanding that 


they would regain their former status “when things pick up.” During the , 


long assignment on uncongenial work, they needed reassurance, but no one 
gave it to them. Their own gropings to interpret the “signs of the times” 
brought nothing but discouragement. The fact that. they had been dropped 
from the management mailing list not only increased their feeling of separa- 
tion from their kind but also seemed a significant indication of the company’s 
attitude. 

“You know, it may seem silly, but there is one thing that annoys me 
more than anything else. We used to get budget statements and factory 
letters. Now we don’t get them any more. Every time I see a production 
man or rate man get his mail, I feel mad as hell that we should be dropped 
just like that.” (Interview with “Foreman” Smart. Unpublished material.) 

“Once you have been a foreman and then go back on the floor you feel 
kind of neglected. We used to get notices from management telling us about 
changes and such things. Now I don’t get them any more. For instance, 
I understand that there is a new system on D.A. tags. Inspectors and repre- 
sentatives got letters telling them about the change, but we are not told about 
it. So when you go back on salary, if you ever do, you have to break in all 
over again.” (Interview with “Foreman” Martin. Unpublished material.) 

“Once you are taken off salary you drop right out of the organization. 
Nobody tells you anything. We used to be on the factory mailing list, but 
I guess they took our names off. That sort of thing makes you feel you are 
the forgotten man. After all, if they:mean what they say about putting you 
back when things pick up, you should be kept informed so you could take 
hold again with the least difficulty.”? (Interview with “Foreman” Black. 
Unpublished material.) 

COMPLAINTS THAT “FIZZLE OUT” 

We may think it foolish for these men to make so much of so little, but 
how is a worker, or even a supervisor, to know whether executives “mean 
what they say”? Sometimes it seems that they do not. And when workers 
find that their expectations are not fulfilled, they easily conclude that manage- 
ment has let them down. This conviction is at the root of behavior that may 
seem both irrational and annoying to union leaders and personnel counselors 
‘who try to help adjust employee dissatisfactions. Often a worker freely ex- 
presses among his associates a legitimate complaint against management. Yet 


2 Interviews with setback foremen at the National Manufacturing Company, 1938. 
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he is quite unwilling to present his claim to the foreman. Even his shop 
steward may find the complainant uncooperative. Statements that were 
originally quite clear-cut and supported by circumstantial detail become hazy 
and insubstantial. Direct accusations are withdrawn or denied. “The whole 
thing fizzles out on you.” 

Why should this happen? It seems to be because the worker is con- 
vinced that, no matter how justifiable his complaint, management will not 
give him a fair hearing. He feels that he is far more likely to get fired than 
to get satisfaction. “They will get you if you complain.” 

“They” are the origin of most of the worker’s worries. “Management” 
or “the company” is pictured as a collective entity, powerful and inhuman. 
This bogey-man may seem unrealistic to those who count top-flight executives 
among their intimates, but it is painfully real in the minds of many workers. 
And there is a deep sense of cleavage between “them” and “us.” 

“Weare alright. They are not.” | 

“We are kindly. They are heartless.” 

“We know each other. We don’t know them.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FIRST-LINE SUPERVISION 

Actually, who are “they”? Broadly speaking, “they” embrace all those 
in authority. But there is a difference in the worker’s attitude toward manage- 
ment representatives with whom he has some personal contact and those 
whom he rarely or never sees. A first-line supervisor is a person whom 
workers know by actual experience. “Once in a while he might even give 
you a break.” Many foremen were fellow workers before they went over 
to “the other side.” Because he is a management representative, the foreman 
is naturally referred to as “that sonofabitch.” But since he is a real person, 
he is at least “that sonofabitch, Jim Miller.” Real people have first names, 
but workers seem to feel that officials above the rank of first-line supervisor 
are not real. They are the Misters. Those who appear in the shop at all 
come only on an occasional inspection tour, or to see some other management 
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representative. Not being “workers,” presumably “they” do no work.? But 
they think up schemes and pay a lot of money to time-study men, inspectors, 
and other people just to make things harder for those who do work. And 
they make policies. These are “rules” that tie even the supervisor’s hands. 

“He wouldn’t be so tough if he could do what he wanted.” “They” are a 

perpetual menace. And the worst of it is that you never know “what they 

are up to.” But whatever it is, workers will probably “have to take it.” “They 
decide. We just get pushed around.”* 

§ Even the salaried: foreman’s job, arduous as it is, seems unreal to those engaged in manual labor. 
They feel that “fooling around with papers” is practically the same as — nothing. It is a 
frequent and peculiarly irritating experience for a setback foreman to be greeted by workers on his 
first day of temporary demotion with such remarks as, ‘‘Well, so you’ve come back to work.” 

We do not mean to imply that workers feel entirely helpless. As individuals, they have their methods 
of protection by which they pit their wits against scientific management with considerable success. 
And nowadays as union members they can usually count on organized protection even when they 
are caught in what management regards as wrongdoing. Nevertheless, the worker’s underlying sense 
of helplessness is the union’s strongest political card. And unless workers felt convinced-that man- 
agement is “against” them, union leaders would not adopt such a belligerent tone. If the great mass 
of workers ever come to believe that management is genuinely desirous to be fair, unions will be 


freed to spend more time on the constructive business of helping to make the social organization run 
more smoothly. 
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“IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE!” 


This description of the worker’s attitude as one of cynicism and 
antagonism toward management is rejected by many executives as inapplicable 
to their company. “It would be ridiculous for our employees to feel like 
that. We have always treated them right, and they know it.” Nevertheless, 
it is unwise to assume that because top management’s motives are good, 
workers necessarily respond with feelings of confidence and cordiality. Ex- 
perience shows that apprehension of authority frequently exists even in com- 
panies that are run according to the most enlightened personnel policies. Why 
should this be ? 

There are a number of reasons. In any large, unselected group, some 
members are prone to anxiety. If the current situation offers no food for 
fear, they borrow trouble from the future or dig it out of the past. In these 
ways they serve as centers of apprehension; always ready to remind more 
optimistic workers that “it can happen here.” Secondly, many employees 
come from families where discipline is based on fear. All their lives they 
have been taught to fear those in authority, from the policeman on his beat to 
the teacher at her desk. They have come to expect that those who have 
authority are only too likely to use it in ways that make trouble. Thirdly, 
these temperamental or conditioned apprehensions are not infrequently justi- 
fied in the minds of workers by unfortunate experiences with authority in 
industry. Such experiences, whether first-hand, second-hand or even 
legendary, increase the worker’s sense of vulnerability. For this reason, 
unscrupulous behavior on the part of management anywhere has incalculable 
repercussions on worker morale. For decades after management has forgotten 
the issues, slogans like “The Mohawk Valley Formula’® are a rallying cry 
for labor. But such widely publicized conflicts are not the only kind that 
injure labor relations. Any instance of real or fancied injustice to a worker, 
unless speedily and satisfactorily set right, builds enduring resentment against 
management wherever workers hear of it. Persons who are unaccustomed to 
interviewing workers about their dissatisfactions may be startled to discover 
that an apparently trifling incident can arouse a lasting bitterness. When an 
interviewer uncovers a grievance and listens to the wealth of detail with which 
the worker dilates upon his wrongs, it is only too evident that this issue should 
be settled at once. It looms so large that other facts about management are 
distorted. But when dates and places are elicited in order to secure a satis- 


factory settlement, it may be found that this issue was “settled” by manage- 
ment long ago. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TRIFLES 


Executives who are unfamiliar with the worker’s state of mind find 
it incredible that “trivial” incidents can mean so much. They do not realize 
that, in a context of distrust, a matter which is slight in itself assumes major 
significance as a portent. A typical example of the kind of thing that execu- 


5 Decisions & Orders of the National Labor Relations Board, Vol. 2, July 1, 1936—July 1, 1937. 


: United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 


C., 1937. “In the Matter of Remington-Rand, 


Inc., and Remington-Rand Joint Protective Board of the District Council Office Equipment Workers.” 
P. 626 ff. 
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tives customarily dismiss as too unimportant even to consider is the sort of 
misunderstanding that so frequently arises over shortages in pay. The amount 
may be only a few cents, but unless the matter is satisfactorily cleared up, the 
victim of the error is likely to brood over and to broadcast the fact that he 
has been “gypped again.” 

This tendency of workers to believe that Big Bosses are Bad is a serious 
obstacle to sound labor relations. What is management doing to earn a better 
opinion and to demonstrate its good faith? 


TWO COURSES OPEN TO MANAGEMENT 


Two courses are open to anyone who wants to recondition attitudes : 
a campaign of words or a program of action. In this situation clearly both 
are needed. But since the worker’s attitude is so largely irrational, action 
speaks louder than words, and perhaps the meager results obtained in some 
companies where executives have tried to win the worker’s confidence may be 
ascribed to the fact that there has been too much talk at top levels and too 
little constructive action to help the foreman do his job. 

Many executives are aware that no amount of talk can demonstrate to 
workers that authority is both necessary and satisfactory. Unfortunately, this 
awareness often peters out in more talk instead of leading to the necessary 
action. At management meetings and in foreman training courses it is freely 
conceded that the foreman, is the key man in industry. His daily contacts 
with workers are said to represent the frictional surface. He is told that he is 
responsible for building satisfactory relationships with workers and for serving 
as liaison man with higher management. All this is true. But in his strategic 
position, what does the foreman actually do? And how many foremen or 
executives realize that what the supervisor does is more important for labor 
relations than what the president thinks or says? 

Whether or not the foreman pays lip service to such intangibles as 
“leadership,” he knows that his future depends on getting out production. 
Caught in the crossfire of these two demands, he finds himself squarely on 
the spot. In choosing which to fulfill, he naturally applies most of his energy 
to the area where he can get quick and obvious returns. Furthermore, in 
meeting production demands he is usually aided by careful training and con- 
stant checking from his superiors. But in the more difficult task of leadership 
he is left to sink or swim alone. Actually, foremen often have a hazy or mis- 
guided opinion as to what authority is. Three ways.in which this misunder- 
standing is commonly demonstrated are: buck-passing, a policy of silence 
and inaction where leadership is needed, and the attempt to inculcate fear 
rather than to command respect. Foremen who indulge in any of these 
tactics make their own job harder in the long run and add color to the legend 
of the Big Bad Boss. Yet it is easy to understand why the average foreman, 
given his present background, training and practical experience, behaves as 
he does. 

In a trying situation, buck-passing may seem to the supervisor the best 
way out. There are a number of reasons for this. For one thing, the kind 
of explanation that wins the worker’s respect and confidence demands from 
the supervisor both brains and time. Since he is usually in a hurry and 
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preoccupied with other problems, he is naturally tempted to pass over the 
central issues and merely to state that higher officials or company policies have 
taken the decision out of his hands. “I don’t know why myself, but that’s the 
way they want it.” 

Sometimes the foreman actually does not understand company policy and 
has insufficient training either to think or to talk in such general terms. 
Policies that receive earnest discussion at top management levels are often 
handed to supervisors without any explanation at all, as written material for 
their notebooks. 

Sometimes it is moral cowardice that makes buck-passing attractive to 
supervisors. And no doubt many foremen feel that “they” will never suffer 
by being made the scapegoats for disagreeable decisions. After all, executives 
do not have to stand up to irate workers. 

Some foremen share the worker’s negative attitude toward higher man- 
agement and, consciously or otherwise, relieve their feelings by building up 
resentment against their superiors. If the supervisor has any feeling of bitter- 
ness or uneasiness toward higher officials, this will be communicated to his 
subordinates, even if he loyally attempts to watch his words. 

Whatever the motive, the basic-buck-passing formula remains the same, 
however much it may vary as to wording. “I wish I could give you a raise, 
but they. . . .” “I have nothing against you, but they. . . .” The 
implication always is that we supervisors are sympathetic, reasonable and 
approachable. But our hands are tied. “They” are hard-boiled, arbitrary, 
un-get-at-able. 


REACTION TO “BUCK-PASSING” 

Yet the supervisor would not be so well satisfied with buck-passing as a 
leadership technique if he were aware how clearly some workers see through 
this device and how much they scorn the weakness to which they attribute 
it. One worker, who had evidently given the subject considerable thought, 
voiced his doubts and speculations as follows: ‘The trouble is you’ve got 
nobody to go to. You hate to go over another man’s head. So you just 
jump at conclusions, and there is bad feeling all around. I don’t see why the 
supervisors don’t explain their actions. I think about it all the time. Is it 
because they lack knowledge of human nature and don’t know how we little 
fellows feel? Or is it just because they don’t give a damn? The trouble is 
that one supervisor hides behind another. The big boss tells the little boss, 
and the little boss tells the men. ‘We’ve got to let you go.’ That’s all. The 
little boss may be sorry, but he thinks it’s up to the big boss to do the explain- 
ing. So, if he’s a nice fellow, the little boss says, ‘I’m sorry, but you know 
how it is. Orders is orders. They told me to do this.’ That’s the way it is, 
alright. I know because I’ve often heard my father say, “Gosh, how I hate 
to tell so and so I’ve got to Seid him off. But what can I do? That’s the 
order.’ 6 





* It is interesting to note that this statement was made by a time-study man. People’ in this occupation 
are commonly thought of by workers as immune from the troubles that harass production employees. 
In reality, fear of, and resentment against, ““Management” are not confined to the rank and file, 
but reach far up in the management hierarchy. 
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The impression that top management is tough may be conveyed by the 
supervisor not in words, but by a policy of silence and inaction that leaves 
already prejudiced workers to draw their own conclusions. Often a foreman 
has been promoted on grounds of technical ability rather than for his capacity 
to understand and handle people. Such a man may show patience and in- 
genuity in overcoming mechanical obstacles, but feel baffled and annoyed by 
human problems. - He is apt to regard the little, run-of-the-mill grievances 
as too trivial to matter, though actually it is just these small dissatisfactions 
that are his best opportunity to demonstrate and develop his dual authority 
as a leader and as a link to higher management. 

Thirdly, foremen fail to meet their responsibilities if they deliberately 
build up a harsh picture of authority because they believe that only in this way 
can it be made effective. Lacking the strength to command respect, some 
supervisors fall back on threats in order to inculcate fear of the power they 
represent. In this way they strengthen the worker’s latent apprehension that 
“the bogey-man will get you if you don’t look out.” 


WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES? 

When a foreman falls down on his job in any of these ways, the whole 
conception of authority becomes distorted in the minds of workers. But it is 
neither fair to lay the whole blame on the foreman nor sensible to think that 
all the remedies lie in his hands. Even the ablest foreman can do his job only 
as part of an organization which wisely and consistently builds toward better 
labor relations. Top management is responsible for formulating a unified 
system of personnel policies which are both idealistic and practical. These 
policies need to be simply stated, and carefully explained all down the line. 
Such explanations, and the discussions during which policies are clarified and 
reshaped, are important features in a two-way communication system that is 
a further necessity if top executives are to keep theories in line with facts. 
In such a system, employee dissatisfactions must be freely reported and dis- 
cussed so that mutual understanding can be developed and executives can 
deepen their insight into the kinds of problems that bother workers. In this 
way, higher officials keep in touch with what the foreman does to promote 
labor relations and acquire the necessary information to improve their own 
contribution in this field. When management purpose is thus integrated, and 
leadership is adequate at all levels, workers may be expected to recognize that 
authority deserves respect. And when the foreman is well selected, broadly 
trained, and effectively supported, he can actually be a key man in industry. 
By his own behavior he can win respect for himself as a leader, and by his 
explanations about general management aims and functions he can help to 
bridge the gap that commonly exists between workers and executives. In 
both ways he can do much to beak down the wall of apprehension and resent- 
ment of authority that has been built in the minds of workers by current 
divergencies and ancient wrongs. 








BASIC SYMPTOMS OF INADEQUATE SUPERVISION 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Director, Division of Adult Education 
National Education Association 


To diagnose and cure problems in human relations, administrators and super- 
visors will need to look deeply into their organizations for the basic symptoms 
of inadequate supervision—contentment with superticial symptoms will not 
suffice. Basic symptoms include reduced communication, isolationism and 
provincialism, aggressiveness and absenteeism. This article shows how such 
symptoms can be detected and how diagnostic supervisory training can help 
correct the causes. Mr. Bradford is author of a book on supervision which 
will be published in 1946 by McGraw-Hill. 


VERY person concerned with management and supervision knows that 
problems in human relations lower efficiency and production. Man- 
agement, particularly in recent years, has come to examine relations among 
people for causes of work difficulties. In this process of “trouble spotting,” 
administrators and supervisors look for certain danger signs. However, 
these cues are usually only signals of deeper symptoms nearer the heart of 
the problem. They do no more than indicate that a problem exists. They 
do not point to specific ills nor lead toward a solution. It is necessary to seek 
more fundamental symptoms leading deeper into the human relations of the 
situation to bring about a basic cure rather than a temporary alleviation of a 
work problem. 

The prevention and elimination of human relations problems are the 
responsibility of supervisors and administrators. Further, such problems 
either have their cause in inadequate supervision or administration, or, if 
coming from other sources, indicate that the supervisor has not been able to 
handle the situation. Thus, probing into problems of human relations invari- 
ably leads back to the doorstep of supervision and administration. For this 
reason, it is imperative that both administrators and supervisors develop the 
ability both to locate and to cure such problems. 


INADEQUATE CUES 


The following commonly looked-for symptoms often give only inadequate 
surface cues to problems in human relations: 

1. Lowered Production. This is a good-cue except that at times other 
than human relations may be the cause. Further, autocratic supervisory con- 
trol, particularly when the labor market is full, maintains production on an 
average level through submergence of human problems. There is thus no 
indication of a problem until a shift of the labor market occurs. Then the lid 
blows off suddenly and high turnover becomes a major problem. 

2. Absenteeism. Again a good cue. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
it too readily leads to a false interpretation of the cause. It appears to result 
from laziness, indifference, lack of responsibility, and general cussedness upon 
the part of the employee. Because it comes out in the open only with a depleted 
labor market, supervisors and administrators blame it on “the kind of em- 
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ployees we get nowadays.” They look no further for the real cause, which 
lies much deeper. 

3. Complaints and Grievances. This, too frequently, is a false symptom 
because it tends to glorify the highly autocratic supervisor who prevents com- 
plaints and grievances from being heard. It puts a premium on keeping 
hatches battened down while the illness festers and spreads under cover. 

There are, of course, other cues commonly looked for, but they are 
usually extensions of the ones just described. Administrators and supervisors 
must look further into the relationships in their organizations if they are to 
diagnose and cure work problems. 

The following sections explore some of the more important symptoms of 
problems in human relations. Others can be suggested by anyone who has 
dealt with such problems with any degree of thoroughness. 


1. REDUCED COMMUNICATION 

It is natural for people to talk freely and without restraint to others. 
This is the method by which we touch other people, learn from them, and 
express ourselves. It is one of our major outlets to the world. 

But when fear, tension, distrust or anger enters a situation, talk or com- 
munication concerning that situation is reduced. There is a further tendency 
for communication of any kind with the persons involved to be reduced to a 
minimum. 

If you, for example, have had some difficulty with a fellow worker over 
who is to do what, but, at the same time, you neither wish nor can afford 
to have an open rupture, you will continue to talk with him about such 
innocuous subjects as the weather or the bowling team, but you will carefully 
avoid any subject remotely touching your work. To this extent, you have 
reduced your communication with him. You have, at the same time, reduced 
your opportunity to understand him and his problems. You undoubtedly have 
certain ideas, probably false, as to his motives, and you have come to distrust 
him in one area at least. 

In any organization, reduced communication may be found in two dif- 
ferent forms. It may be discovered in a single department and will be 
observed in the actions of employees to each other and to the supervisor. In 
this situation it will result in lack of cooperation, belligerent competition, fear, 
a tendency to “do no more than the next person,” belief that some employees 
are trying to undermine others, etc. 

It may also be found throughout the organization and will be observed 
most clearly in the actions of each level of supervision as they affect the levels 
above and below, as well as in the actions of employees. 

The results of this situation are many: fear and inertia throughout the 
organization, lack of understanding and consequent resistance to direction, 
failure of orders to go all the way down, underevaluations of work of others, 
feelings of being imposed upon, overly-critical attitudes, neglect of suggestions 


and improvements, covering up of problems, distrust of those above and 
below, etc. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL 


Exhibit 1 


INTERMEDIATE SUPERVISION 





“You can’t trust the super- 
visors as much today as 
formerly.” 


“Everyone expects to be 
overworked today, but it 
wouldn’t be so bad if you 
could give your supervisors 
more responsibility. It 
won’t work. You would 
only have to spend as much 
time in going over it.” 


“Oh, we get a few sugges- 
tions, but they’re not very 
good. Of course I wel- 
come suggestions if any- 
one wants to make them.” 


“T have to do a lot of care- 
ful supervision. Hardly a 
day goes by but I see an 
employee do something 
wrong and I have to call 
him on it. With better 
supervisors, I wouldn’t 
have to spend time watch- 
ing employees.” 


“Supervisors don’t under- 
stand the problems of man- 
agement.” 


“Staff meetings? Yes, we 
have a weekly staff meet- 
ing. I use that time to 
make sure they understand 
any new orders.” 


“You don’t find line super- 
visors as capable or de- 
pendable as they were in 
the past. Today you have 
to check on everything.” 


“Line supervisors today 
are too green to really 
carry a full supervisory 
load. There are lots of 
responsibilities I wouldn’t 
dare let them handle. So I 
do them myself. Sure, it 
takes a lot of my time, but 
they have to be done.” 


‘Don’t stick your neck out 
around here if you want to 
stay. That’s the rule. Cer- 
tainly there’s lots of things 
wrong, but if you mention 
them upstairs they think 
you are trying to do their 
job.” 


“They don’t understand 
our problems. It looks 
easy to that bunch up- 
stairs. They are always 
looking for something 
wrong to pick on, but they 
never bother to find out 
just what my problems 
are.” 


“This place will never 
amount to anything as long 
as those old buzzards are 
here.” 


“It’s no use asking for 
things around here. I 
know. So I turn down 
requests my _ supervisors 
make.” 


“Bring up problems in staff 
meetings? Not unless it’s 
absolutely unavoidable.” 





LINE SUPERVISION 





“What can you do with 
the employees you get to- 
day? You have to go over 
everything they do, or it 
will be wrong.” 


“Give them more responsi- 
bility? Look, friend, you 
haven’t seen my _  em- 
ployees.” 


“Sometimes I get a sug- 
gestion. If it’s good and I 
can put it in without say- 
ing anything, I do so. If it 
would have to go upstairs, 
I tell the employee to for- 
get it and do the best he 
can.” 


“Why try a new idea? 
They wouldn’t let you do 
it anyway. They don’t 
know what my problems 
are, anyway. All the dirty 
work is left for supervisors 
like me to do.” 


“My chief 1s too busy try- 
ing to stay in good with 
the big shots to give me 
the help I need.” 


“Sure, this could be done 
quicker. Just a few dollars 
spent in the right way, and 
we could save plenty of 
time. But somebody up the 
line said no.” 


“No, we don’t have staff 
meetings. When the chief 
wants to tell us something 
he calls us in. He goes to 
one, though. We’re not 
important enough around 
here to rate staff meetings.” 
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Let us look at an example of reduced communication : 

X organization is not a new one. Although it has expanded during the 
war, it cannot claim that its problems arose because it had no trained and 
experienced staff around which to build. The very low extent of communi- 
cation in this organization is best perceived in the attitudes of the administrative 
and supervisory staffs. If each level were considered alone, these attitudes 
might well appear plausible and justified; but seen in relafion to each other, 
the results of reduced communication becomes strikingly clear. (See Exhibits 
1 and 2.) 

X organization has a very bad morale situation. Yet the reduced com- 
munication which is so evident here differs from that found in other com- 
panies only in degree. 

The attitudes revealed by the comments at various levels indicate the 
extent to which each group covered up its problems and failed to discuss them. 
Communication was almost eliminated in important areas. 


2. ISOLATIONISM AND PROVINCIALISM: 


Isolationism and provincialism are corollaries of the previous symptom. 
Where employees and supervisors prefer to work alone, cannot work cooper- 
atively, give evidence of distrust of others, display aggression, and believe 
their work and problems the only important ones, isolationism and provincial- 
ism exist. They are evidenced by such comments as the following: 

“Why should I work with her? She'll only let me carry the load.” 

“You can’t trust that bunch in X department. They'll steal your men, 
your ideas and your equipment. I just shut up in any meeting where any 
of that bunch is present.” 

“T could get a lot more work done if I could do it alone. You can’t work 
with some people.” © * 

“Sure; our work’s up, but why should we help that bunch out? They 
wouldn’t do anything for us.” 

“We've got a good bunch, but the rest of this outfit is lousy.” 

“We really put it over on Y department that time. It did me good to 
show up their poor work to the Chief.” 


3. AGGRESSIVENESS: 


A fundamental symptom of poor relations, growing usually out of poor 
supervisory practices, aggressiveness is typically directed against other em- 
ployees rather than against the supervisor, who often is the cause. In fact, 
aggressiveness among employees is frequently accompanied by apple-polishing 
tendencies toward the supervisor. 

Such aggressiveness may take various forms. It may show itself in 
refusal to work with another employee, ostracizing one employee from the 
social life of the group, carrying tales to the supervisor about an employee, 
complaining about an employee, running down the work of others, and feuding 
within the work family. 

Aggressiveness toward supervision often takes a passive and negative 
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form. There will be no outward belligerence, but the employee will be slow 
to follow orders or to take suggestions. He will try in an interview situation 
to put the supervisor on the defensive or to prove him wrong. 


4. ABSENTEEISM: 


Absenteeism is a symptom only when the labor market is so tight that 
the individual is not constrained, by fear of continued unemployment, to be 
present. But absenteeism is, in most instances, the result of inadequate 











Exhibit 2 
ATTITUDES UP AND DOWN THE LINE: 
A Picture of Reduced Communication 


Administrator 


"He can't take responsibility." 
“He's not es good as supervisors used to be." 
"I can't trust him completely. I have to watch 
him closely." 


Intermediate Supervisor 
"This place will never get a rans acne +e 


any better as long as 
those buzzards are 
here.” 
"Don't stick your neck out 
around here.” 
"Bring up problems in 
staff meetings? 
Nuts!" 





"He isn't as capable as supervisors used to be." 
"I have to do much of his work." 


Line Supervisor 

"He's too busy trying to stay in with 

the "big shots.'” 
"He doesn't understand my problems-- 

they look easy to him because he "Employees aren't as good as they 

doesn't have to handle them." used to be.” 
"Give them more responsibility? 
Don't kid me!" 


Employee 
"Don't stick your neck out.” ¢ 
"He isn't.interested in me.” - . " . 
"All he thinks about is taking care of himself." What's the use? 


"why try? You 
never get a 
break any 
way." 














ity? 
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supervision. The basic mechanism behind most absenteeism is simple. The 
work situation is tense, frustrating, and full of conflict. This conflict may 
arise from poor relations, inadequate training, misplacement, or from lack of 
basic adjustment to work situations on the part of the employee. Any con- 
flict or frustrating situation is distressing, and conducive to fatigue and illness. 
The employee, usually unaware of the cause, temporarily escapes from the 
conflict through absenteeism. 


These four are the more fundamental among many symptoms of inade- 
quate human relations. 

Two questions immediately arise: What is the fundamental problem 
of which these are symptoms? How are these symptoms best discovered? 


BASIC HUMAN MOTIVES 


It is not sufficient merely to say they result from poor administration 
and supervision. It is necessary to realize that many supervisors and admin- 
istrators lack fundamental knowledge of the principles of individual and group 
action. Too frequently the supervisor leads a collection of individuals instead 
of a group. Too often he is almost totally ignorant of basic human motives. 

No single article can delve very deeply into these motives. However, a 
few that pertain particularly to work situations and are most frequently over- 
looked are discussed briefly below: 

1. The need for job adjustment. Job adjustment is simply the oppor- 
tunity for every individual to feel that he counts for something, somehow, 
somewhere. 

The process of life is that of finding meaning to living. One of the most 
obvious ways is through work. If what the individual makes or does is 
important to others and to society as a whole, then he has a place in the scheme 
of things. Thus job adjustment consists of helping the employee do success- 
fully work he recognizes as being important. 

Problems arise because people are blocked from finding this value in 
work. They have been indoctrinated in the false concept that we work to 
live rather than live through work. They are caught in the complexity of 
modern organizations that seldom give the individual knowledge of the results 
of his work. They are thwarted by the human tendency of people “up the 
line” to indicate by attitudes, tones of voice, gestures, and methods of control 
that they think work beneath their level unimportant and uninteresting. 

2. The need to belong to a productive group. Work situations provide 
an ideal opportunity for people to belong to a group that is successfully pro- 
ducing. Unfortunately, many administrators and supervisors either deliber- 
ately or ignorantly pit individual against individual, develop overdependence 
of individuals on the supervisor, or so prevent employees from developing that 
no group can exist. The employee is blocked from meeting this basic need 
of group “belongingness,” and the resultant frustration leads to actions detri- 
mental to production. 

3. The need of employees to feel secure in their opportunity and ability to 
do their work successfully. The employee’s confidence in his ability to handle 
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new situations and his ability to predict relatively favorable work conditions 
depends in large measure on the supervisor and administrator. Insecurity, 
or lack of this confidence and ability, is a major wrecker of production. 


HOW DIAGNOSTIC TRAINING CAN HELP 


Not only must supervisors understand these principles of human action 
and become thoroughly skilled in their application; they also need to become 
skilled in the development of democratic work groups. Otherwise the symp- 
toms previously described will inevitably appear. All this means that super- 
visory training will need to delve more deeply and more thoroughly into these 
principles of individual and group action than has generally been the case in 
the past. 

Frequently the symptoms described in this article are not readily dis- 
covered. This is particularly true of reduced communication, provincialism, 
and employee aggressiveness. Some method is essential to make certain such 
symptoms are brought to light when present. 

One of the most effective of the methods that might be employed is 
supervisory training. However, training becomes a diagnostic instrument 
only when it is not a preconceived or “canned” course. When training con- 
ferences are held for various levels of supervision at approximately the same 
time, and opportunity is provided for supervisors spontaneously to act out 
standard supervisory situations in front of the group, many of the symptoms 
will quickly become noticeable. 

Briefly, this means that for supervisory training to be diagnostic, it must 
develop with the supervisors being trained in terms of their problems. This 
may best be done through a combination of group discussions and “experi- 
ence practice” sessions. This method, adapted from the psychodrama and 
sociodrama technique developed by Dr. J. L. Moreno* and further refined 
by others, is a process by which supervisors spontaneously act out situations 
confronting them. These problem situations are brought to light during the 
group discussion. One member of the group then acts the part of the super- 
visor, and another the employee. The situation may be replayed a number 
of times, with different members of the group playing the roles of supervisor 
and employee. The spontaneous acting indicates the existing of the previ- 
ously described symptoms through the attitudes revealed by the players, and— 
more important—trains the group members in better methods of supervision. 

Whatever the method of diagnosis used, administrators and supervisors 
need to look deeply into their organizations for symptoms of inadequate super- 


vision. Contentment with superficial symptoms will only bury problems 
deeper. 


* J. L. Moreno, “Sociodrama, a ‘some for the Analysis of Social Conflict,”” Sociodrama Monograph 
No. 1, Beacon House, Beacon, N. Y 














THE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR AND HIS POSTWAR JOB 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
Associate Professor of Human Relations 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The personnel director who is worth his salt will take a broad view of his 
job and see in it the opportunity to be a staff officer, adviser and policy- 
maker in his field; he will not be content to remain an employment manager. 
Nor is it his job to “skin other people’s skunks for them,” declares Professor 
Magoun. His real function is to diagnose and safeguard the mental health 
of the organization, achieving his effectiveness more by persuasion than by 


authority. This article is adapted from an address before the Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Association. 


LMOST everyone in authority considers himself an expert in human rela- 
tions. He will concede he is a poor golfer, does not know how to carve 
a duck, or is bewildered by the Washington bureaucrats, but he will not 
admit his inability to understand why people behave the way they do. He 
recognizes his ignorance in chemistry or in machine design. These things 
respond only to knowledge, never to threats of authority. A machine 
experiences no enthusiasm over reaching a production goal, and no sense of 
discouragement because of threatened unemployment. But for a time, at 
least, results can be obtained from a human being merely by subjecting him 
to emotional pressures. 

Yet everything depends on good men. Good profits can be maintained 
only by producing quality goods. Quality goods are dependent on good 
materials and good methods, which in turn require the efforts of good men. 
Without good leadership good men are just as impossible as are good materials 
without good men. 

There are two kinds of leadership. The first stems merely from the fact 
that the person in authority possesses power by which to subdue and to 
command those who are to perform some task. The second stems from the 
competence of the person in authority to understand both the task to be 
performed and the needs, motivations and capacities of those who are to 
perform it. Men gladly follow good leadership; they fear and despise poor 
leadership. 

Management must get over the idea that labor relations consists of hiring 
and firing plus a little paternalism now and then. Top management has 
concerned itself all too long with production, purchasing, sales and profits. 
The essential item is MEN, and men deserve a professionally capable personnel 
director for exactly the same reasons that finance needs a competent treasurer 
or sales needs a qualified sales manager. There is as much need for an 
expert in human relations as for an expert in machine operation. 

In the postwar years it will be realized much more widely that a good 
personnel director is a staff officer, an adviser, a policy-maker in his field. To 
be sure, he is also usually head of the employment department; but unless he 
is far more than that, he has no right to be called more than a department 
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head. A professionally qualified man is not appointed to see that pay raises 
-and promotions are kept in line, to determine job sizes, to direct accident 
prevention, to oversee pensions, group insurance or hospital plans. While all 
these functions may come under his supervision, all can be formalized into rou- 
tines that a bright administrative assistant can carry out. The real function 
of a competent personnel director is to diagnose and to protect the mental 
health of the entire organization, both as to group relationships and individual 
problems. He is, of course, responsible for the group first, but group response 
is always in terms of what happens to the individuals in the group. 

The personnel director is not just a bearer of good news. Nor is his 
job to skin other people’s skunks for them. His job is to perceive and to com- 
municate to top executives, foremen and workmen alike the places where 
cooperation is necessary and the most effective means of interweaving the 
interests of all concerned in the particular situation. It is not enough for him 
to be right; he must also be effective and achieve his effectiveness by per- 


suasion. Men who really know their stuff do not need authority in order to 
be influential. 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS 


What sort of problem should come under his jurisdiction? He should, 
for example, point out to the president that the company has no right to post 
notices asking for blood donors. Pressure from management would be im- 
proper, yet it could not be avoided over an official’s signature. Let the em- 
ployees’ benefit association post the notices, using the company bulletin boards 
if desired. 

When informed that the quality of Mary’s work has fallen off, he should 
be able to discover through his own insight—as well as through the confidence 
he inspires—that Mary is making mistakes because she has fallen in love with 
the young Apollo from Yale who has just joined the office force. He does not 
and never will love Mary. She knows this, subconsciously at least, and is upset 
because of the inner rebellion resulting from her frustration. 

A good personnel director will perceive that Jones is jealous of Smith 
and shows it not by-what he does to Smith but by what he does not do for him. 
A good personnel executive will know what action the company should take 
to be fair to a man promoted to responsibilities beyond his capacity. He will 
know, of course, that the reason foremen may want to unionize is because they 
are not treated as part of management. 

He will realize that more strikes result from hurt feelings than from 
inadequate wages or wrong working hours. Top management has taken 
the tangibles far too seriously. It assumes—since money is the score by which 
its performance is usually measured—that more money solves everything. 
Golden and Ruttenberg say that the success of labor unions is due largely 
to the failure of employers to satisfy the non-economic needs of labor. It is 
exasperating to a workman to have someone assume that he stays on the job 
only because of the money it pays. Do you? Faced with a choice, wouldn’t 
you choose less money if it also meant better leadership? 
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An Australian survey and a study made by the Harvard Business School 
both showed that absenteeism is due more to poor morale than to any other 
factor. It may even be that increasing absenteeism in a department can be 


used as a sensitive but objective indicator of poor management and growing 
trouble. 


UNION STRATEGY 


Labor wants exactly what you want: to be understood, and because of 
such understanding, to be accorded a self-respecting status with adequate rec- 
ognition and outlets. Union agitators talk to management about wages, but 


they “sell” the employees on the basis of petty annoyances that destroy his 
sense of belonging. The procedure is: 


(1) Send a scout to listen to all gripes. 

(2) Analyze these and find the most common ones. 

(3) Send an organizer to stir up trouble, put management on the defensive, 
dramatize the situation, make labor feel important. 

(4) Promise the workmen that when they form a union those common 
annoyances will be corrected at once. 


The annoyance may be nothing more than that the entrance to the women’s 
restroom is in full sight of the whole department, but this is enough to injure 
the self-respect of many women. 

How to find out about employee needs? There is only one way: open 
channels of direct communication. To suppose that management can deal 
freely and understandingly with labor indirectly through a union is like 
supposing that husband and wife can understand each other when their only 


communication is through a lawver. The place where cooperation first breaks 
down is understanding. 


CASES IN POINT 


“This ain’t collective bargaining,” the head of the union kept repeating. 
Instead of trying to dominate, the personnel director tried to understand. At 
last he felt sure Joe was motivated more by bewilderment than by cussedness. 
So he asked, “What is your definition of collective bargaining ?” 

“A bargain is when you get something for nothing, and we ain’t getting 
nothing for nothing.” 

The personnel director could have said, “Don’t be a damn fool.” Instead 
he put his hands on his fanny. He paced up and down the floor, apparently 
in thought because he was deep in thought. How to set this situation right 
by kindness with no trace of weakness? Finally he said, “That’s an interesting 
idea. I wonder what bargain really means. Let’s get a dictionary.” When he 
had finally found the word and pondered its definition, he said, “Come over 
here, Joe, and see if this means to you what it means to me.” 

The above case is a good illustration of the difference between a solution 
arrived at cooperatively and one dictated by force of authority. 

A competent personnel director, called to advise a plant where there is 
a strike following one of several years previously (which ended in the disas- 
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trous collapse of an attempt to unionize) may see that the reason for the new 
trouble is threefold : 


(1) To avenge the old defeat ; 

(2) To see whether the new union is worth anything ; 

(3) To discover whether the present management is sincere or is only 
pretending that it has abandoned the domineering tactics of the previ- 
ous management. 


If this analysis is sound, professional competence will sense how futile it is to 
try to settle the strike until sufficient time has elapsed for the employees to 
get what seems to them an adequate answer to their demands. The only 
intelligent thing to do is to wait patiently. Trying to force things will either 
end in failure or sow the seeds of a third strike. 

Perhaps a few days after the strike has begun a group of employees will 
ask to borrow a company truck to go fishing. The personnel director must 
know at once whether this is an attempt to “put something over” (in which 
case the answer is “No”’) or an attempt to test the sincerity of management’s 
statement that this time there will be no strikebreakers (in which case the 
answer is “Yes”). 

Several weavers reported that Sam, the loomfixer, says they will lose 
their jobs unless they join the union. They went to the personnel director 
to find out whether or not this was so. Confronted with the accusation, Sam 
asked that his accusers be brought in to testify in his presence. To an in- 
experienced person this sounds perfectly fair. Any expert in human relations 
worth his salt, however, would recognize Sam’s motive at once. He wanted 
to find out who had lodged the complaint in order to intimidate them after 
working hours. The proper answer is, “It’s my responsibility, not yours, 
to determine the truth of the testimony and what is to be done about it. Right 
now I’m not so concerned over whether you did or did not threaten as I am 
that you realize clearly that if you do it again you will be fired.” 


GOOD INTENTIONS NOT ENOUGH 


For such knowledge good intentions are not enough. Honesty is not 
enough. Authority is not enough. Nothing short of adequate knowledge will 
suffice. Men could fly only after they learned the laws of aerodynamics and 
applied them intelligently. Men can cooperate only after the psychological 
requirements for cooperation* have been discovered and used to produce the 
conditions which must be met if men are going to want to cooperate. 

Men are always seeking a set of rules to follow so they will not have to 
think. But God will never work a miracle to relieve a policy-maker from the 
necessity of thinking. Real personnel methods are professional methods based 
on principles, not rules. The bookkeeper and the plumber observe a set of 
rules ; the treasurer and the engineer use principles: 

Thus the personnel director must know many elementary principles of 
human conduct. He must know that the brain has two functions: to feel and 





* These requirements have been the subject of study by R. Carter Nyman, of Yale University, 


and the author. 
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to analyze. The newborn baby can express rage, fear, hunger, but he cannot 
think. Later he may learn. Nevertheless, throughout life every one of us 
tends to use our analytical ability as the servant, rather than the master, of our 
emotions. The personnel director will realize that no one need ever be 
ashamed of any emotion, no matter what it is. Emotions are a consequence, 
not a cause. It is the cause that is wrong, not the result. He will recognize 
self-pity as an indirect outlet for anger as well as an indirect request for help. 
He will know all this and much more, and he will keep abreast of new knowl- 
edge in his field exactly as a physician does. 


SPECIAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


There are naturally some special problems which must be faced because 
of the war—as distinct from wartime improvements in professional standards. 
For instance, the government has established wage floors under the unskilled 
many (who have the most votes) and ignored the superior merits of the 
skilled but responsible few. Good men want recognition. How is that to be 
corrected ? 

Many persons fear that a short period of prosperity following the war 
will precede another depression which will make the 1932 variety look like the 
Golden-Age of Pericles. What can we do about that? 

And there are the returning veterans. Most of them will be perfectly 
normal, able men, not much different, except for temporary restlessness, than 
if they had been off working for some other firm for awhile. A few will use 
their war service as a crutch to support the idea that the world owes them a 
living. To let this go uncorrected is to damage the men themselves and the 
community to which they belong. One way to handle this problem is to rely 
on the services of emotionally mature veterans of World War I, particularly 
men who were wounded, to help integrate the returning men. Who is better 
qualified to say, “Listen, buddy, you didn’t fight this war for me any more than 
I fought the last one for you, or our ancestors fought the one before that for 
both of us. I felt like a hero for a little while, but pretty soon I was only the 
foreman of the caramel department. So you might just as well get down to 
business.” 

A job should be ready for each veteran without exasperating delays. Are 
you going to rely on haphazard methods of first come, first served, or are 
you providing for planned placement? Some of your men have had educa- 
tional experience in the army that will fit them for better jobs. Who are they? 
Find that out now, and determine also where you can use them. Because 
Bill, who was a hard candy maker, is now a major in the infantry, he should 
not necessarily be made an executive. Remember that the army tolerates 
coercive leadership. To tolerate it in industry is to invite the thunderbolts. 

In general, veterans should be treated as self-sustaining human beings. 
Do not glad-hand them as heroes and then ignore them. Do not treat them as 
queer and neurotic, nor as charity cases. Accept them as men and try to 
develop them. If you say, “I do not have time to develop my men,” you mean 
one of two things: either ‘I don’t want to” or “I don’t know how.” 








WHAT TWI HAS LEARNED ABOUT 
DEVELOPING TRAINING PROGRAMS 


By FRANCES KIRKPATRICK 
Training Within Industry Service 
War Manpower Commission 


No small part of the credit for our phenomenal production achievements dur- 
ing the war is due Training Within Industry and its directors. In this summing- 
up of TWI experience, Miss Kirkpatrick reviews the fundamentals of TWI's 
streamlined approach, and describes the trials, revisions and retrials which 
each program underwent before final approval. The author has been asso- 
ciated in TWI development work since July, 1941. 


§ bn four basic Training Within Industry programs—Job Instruction, Job 
Methods, and Job Relations for supervisors; and Program Development 
for training directors—have been used in 18,000 war plants and essential 
service organizations. Their adoption by the military services, by government 
departments, and by non-war business has spread the programs to many more 
thousands of establishments. 

Such wide use of these standard programs has been possible only because 
of the way in which they were developed. No TWI program has been brain- 
trusted or just “written.” All have grown from demands for assistance on 
definite common needs; all have gone through many try-outs and revisions. 
These programs for industry have come from industry—the experience of 
many people in many plants has been pooled, individual approaches have been 
merged. 

The nation’s war plants have provided both the materials and the proving 
ground. No one person is individually responsible; it has all been group 
work, conducted on a large scale. Two TWI names do stand out in the group: 
Walter Dietz, Associate Director of Training Within Industry, who has 
headed all development work and around whom has centered continuing con- 
trol of the directions in which TWI worked; and Glenn L. Gardiner, of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company, who has been in charge of TWI work in New 
Jersey and who was the first TWI staff member to point out that setting down 
the principles of “how to train” was not enough. Mr. Gardiner outlined the 
specific content for 10 hours of conference and practice for a group of 10 
supervisors as the first TWI Job Instruction program, and subsequently gave 
similar impetus to the Job Methods program. 

Job Relations and Program Development grew out of work directed by 

Mr. Dietz. All four programs reached their standard national form only 
’ after hundreds of people across the country—industrial cooperators and TWI 


staff members—had tried them and revised them and tested them again 
and again. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE TWI APPROACH 


A common thread runs through all the TWI programs. Many of the 
following points were determined in advance; others “happened” once and 
proved so successful that they were made “musts” : 
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1. It is necessary to have a specific method or pattern which the plant 
man can follow in solving his own problems. The method must be simple, 
and it must be briefly stated. Each of the four TWI programs has a four-step 
method. 

2. Since the method is to be applied as a production tool, it should be 
stated in shop terms rather than in academic language. 

3. Technical perfection is not enough; the program must win accept- 
ance and use. Advertising men talk about believe-ability ; training designers 
have to watch for believe-ability, acceptability and usability. 

4. In order that members of training groups can “learn by doing,” 
groups must be kept small enough to permit time for guided, individual prac- 
tice of the method on their own everyday problems. 

5. To provide a recognized standard for the training sessions, there 
must be a definite outline of exactly what will be covered and how it will be 
done. 

6. Ten hours of content is best put across in five two-hour meetings. 
A two-hour session does not need to be interrupted by an intermission: Time 
spent in opening and closing groups is no greater for a two-hour session than 
for a one-hour meeting. 

7. Five meetings should be spread over no longer interval than two 
weeks. When new material is being learned, progress in acquiring skill is 
most rapid when the subject is fresh. Compact scheduling means that operat- 
ing people are not tied up over long periods. 

8. Since training is an operating tool designed to improve production, 
it cannot be conducted on a voluntary basis. Management must select the 
supervisors who are to be trained, and training should be conducted on com- 
pany time at. company expense. 

9. When a program is being operated nationally, quality control is 
essential so that a nation-wide quality standard will be assured and so that 
poor local results will not have an unfavorable reaction on the national program. 

10. The trainers who put on each of the TWI 10-hour programs have 
been prepared in a two-weeks institute (one week of group work, and one 
week of practice under observation and coaching). To make economical use 
of TWI staff time, it was specified that no prospective trainer should be ad- 
mitted unless he was going to conduct at least five supervisory groups. It was 
also required that the trainer put on at least one group in every 90-day period 
in order to remain qualified for active service. 


WHY THE TWI PROGRAMS WERE DEVELOPED 


Each of the TWI programs resulted from pressure to meet a specific 
need felt in war plants all over the country. Programs were not developed 
with any thought as to the order of their importance or the order in which 
a plant might use them. 

In 1940 and 1941, industry felt that its most acute problem was the 
breaking-in of “green” people. For this reason the Job Instruction program 
was the first one launched nationally by TWI. 

Shortly after work on this program was under way, managers were ques- 
tioned about the problems of their new supervisors, and supervisors them- 
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selves were asked in what fields they most needed help. From this survey of 
industrial opinion came the decision to do something in the field of the skill of 


improving methods (Job Methods) and in the field of leadership skills (Job 
Relations). 


ORIGIN OF THE TWI FOUR-STEP METHODS 


The Job Instruction program represented a streamlining of accepted 
principles of good instruction which, however, had not previously been in- 
corporated in specific content for a simple program providing supervisors 
with a method of instruction. In Job Methods principles of industrial 
engineering were drawn upon. For Job Relations no existing industrial 
approach could be utilized as a basis, and accordingly the development work in 
this field required longer than in the other two supervisory programs. 

The Job Instruction program was launched at the end of TWI’s first year, 
by which time development work on both Job Methods and Job Relations was 
under way. Within another six months, need for assistance in a fourth area 
had developed. Plant managers began to say that they required men who 
would be capable of designing training to meet their individual production 
needs as they changed from time to time. In other words, these managers 
were seeking training engineers, not trainers. The result of this request was 
the evolution of TWI’s fourth “package,” Program Development. 

In this field, as in Job Relations, no ready-made principles existed. How- 
ever, a very similar approach was employed in both Job Relations and Program 
Development. It was necessary to determine what successful people were 
doing in these fields and what they were not doing. The methods eventually 
selected in both programs were not found wholly in the practice of any one 
person, but represented a combination of steps taken by many successful plant ° 
people. Both programs are alike in that the method in each is a problem- 
solving technique. In that respect, both of them, like Job Instruction and Job 
Methods, can be said to represent nothing new, since step-by-step, problem- 
solving methods have long been used under such names as the engineering 
method and the Army method. 


PARTICIPATION AND RESPONSIBILITY IN DEVELOPMENT WORK 


When a program is being developed for national use, large numbers of 
people are involved. At certain stages the participation of many persons is 
essential; at others it is necessary to fix responsibility on a specific small 
group; and at still other stages the work must be done by a single person, 
though it is subject to the evalution and observation of the group. 

The needs for the various TWI programs were expressed by scattered 
individuals and by groups. A common thread had to be selected from the 
variously phrased statements, and the kinds of people who would undergo 
training had to be defined in terms of their needs and backgrounds. 

Actual development of a program has to be undertaken by a relatively 
small group comprised of people whose work will be accepted. They must be 
competent in the specific field, and both experience and receptiveness to new 
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ideas are desirable. This group is limited by such factors as the amount of 
time to be spent on development of the program, the time that can be devoted 
to preparing the trainer, the time schedule for the training program itself, 
expense, equipment and facilities. 


DEVELOPING TRAINING CONTENT AND TECHNIQUES 


The development committee explores the whole problem to arrive at 
possible solutions. Since a choice must be made, the committee must have a 
chairman who will either select one of the alternates or agree to selection by 
the majority. The next step is to select specific content and techniques, and 
determine the training method—that is, collect the raw materials for the train- 
ing program. These then have to be turned over to one person to draft the 
program, using the chosen content, techniques and method. This preliminary 
draft is presented to the group, and frequently the members suggest revisions 
in it. 

TWI has learned that, while much can be planned and drafted in advance, 
the first sessions in a new program have to be left rather largely to the ability 
and inspiration of the person conducting the trial group. He tries some- 
thing, and it either works or it doesn’t work. If it works, what he did is set 
down and other people try it too. If it doesn’t work, and it still seems like 


a good idea, an attempt is made to discover why the particular application 
failed. 


TRIALS OF THE PROGRAM 


The chairman of the development group supervises try-outs of the pro- 
gram. It is not satisfactory for the trial groups merely to use trainers with 
such experience and ability that they can handle any program, make people 
like it, and get results. A national program must be clear enough and easy 
enough for even very mediocre trainers to handle. Try-outs should be con- 
ducted by several persons, to avoid basing judgments on the results achieved 
in individual cases rather than on the intrinsic worth of the program. 

It is important to vary the situations under which try-outs are held. A 
program which may be highly effective with new, inexperienced supervisors 
just may not go over or even be needed by more experienced people. Since 
the concept of a national standard program implies that it will be used for 
both new and old supervisors, for first-line supervisors and their bosses, for 
men and women, for mixed groups, it is necessary to make the try-outs in all 
these situations. 

Evaluations must consider the suitability of content, and the effectiveness 
of techniques and methods; and the results must be checked against the prob- 
lems which had to be solved or the objectives which had to be met. All TWI 
programs had their try-outs in plants, and most trial groups included an 
observer from the plant staff as well as a member of the development group. 

The observer is usually better able to appraise group reaction than the 
person who conducts the group. In early trials, trainers reported on their 
own experiences, but other members of the development group were unable 
to get an exact picture of results. Accordingly, an observer was sent along 
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to report just what happened in terms of the trainer’s effectiveness in getting 
the method across to the group. The observer, of course, must be competent 
to comment and should also be someone who conducts experimental groups 
under observation. Observers should refrain from participating in the group 
discussions. Anything the observer says or does interferes with the normal 
situation which is desired. Therefore, even if he notices a mistake being 
made, he must remain in the role of observer. 

Try-outs have to be held in all sorts of plants under all kinds of condi- 
tions. Some versions of TWI programs were found useful in a plant which 
was so new and whose procedures were so confused that anything clear was 
a help, but they really could not accomplish much in well-run organizations. 
Therefore try-outs must be distributed over a variety of business organiza- 
tions, so that the effects of size, type of organization, working conditions, 
product, etc., can be gauged. 

Some programs that prove helpful to brand-new supervisors are a waste 
of time for experienced men. All this can be determined only by trial. It 
has also been found advisable to set up specific hurdles. Thus, the program 
shall prove so intrinsically good that a group of mature, experienced super- 
visors will participate in it and like it even when the trainer is younger than 
the group members or when a woman trainer is employed. All the hurdles 
must be set by the development group so that it is not necessary to wait for 
unsatisfactory experience or failure in an operating program. 

Revisions follow try-outs. This means that again one person must pre- 
pare a revised outline of the program and submit it to the group for approval ; 
and again one person must supervise the trials. These steps of revision, try- 
outs and evaluations are repeated until the group accepts the training session 
outlines exactly as used. It is not satisfactory to accept them on the basis of 
“with this slight change.” Even a small change may affect the over-all program 
strategy and cause some unforeseen results. 

After a program has been launched on a wide scale and there has been 
increased experience with it, it is evaluated in the light of the original need 
it was designed to meet. Experience may indicate that it is necessary to 
return to the development procedure of draft, try out and revise, in order to 
improve the program and overcome difficulty encountered in widespread use. 


OUTLINES OF THE TRAINING SESSIONS 


TWI has been strict to the point of rigidity about following the sessions 
outlines or manuals. The reason is that, since the members of the develop- 
ment group have had opportunities not ordinarily available to individual train- 
ing engineers, the results of their work are very probably better than those 
likely to be achieved by a single individual. Also, in the development of the 
programs, many ideas were tested and many rude shocks experienced. Cher- 
ished beliefs and traditions fell down under the rigorous trials that TWI found 
it possible to make. Accordingly, since every program has undergone demand- 
ing tests before release, TWI has insisted that its manuals be followed exactly. 

The railway engineer on the City of San Francisco never considers the 
possibility that, merely because he has made the run from Chicago to San 
Francisco hundreds of times, he might now leave the track. But industrial 
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trainers, as their experience increases, are often tempted to introduce innova- 
tions. 

As a result of TWI’s insistence on “follow the manual,” there was a 
demand that the manuals be put in a form which really could be followed. 
Anyone familiar with the TWI programs will realize that frequently the 
trainer is on his feet talking, and he will often be at the blackboard. Even 
under those circumstances, he is required to follow his manual. Accordingly, 
in the manuals which have been reprinted within the last year and a half, TWI 
has evolved a typographical style which permits a trainer to work from the 
manual rather than just read it. To be brief, this has meant the use of large 
type, generously spaced so that the contents of a page can be followed with- 
out the trainer’s sitting down at the conference table or picking up his manual. 
Variations in the kind of type used give specific directions for (1) what the 
trainer is to do, (2) what he is to say in his own words, (3) what he is to 
say in the exact words of the manual, and (4) work which he is to put on 
the blackboard. These details have proved effective in getting new trainers 
to do quality work speedily and to maintain good results. 


COACHING 


In all the TWI programs, the objective of the 10-hour sessions has been 
to get a certain amount of basic instruction across to all members of the 
group. Naturally people in the group will differ; some need less than 10 
hours, and some will not get a good picture by the end of the 10 hours. Ac- 
cordingly, TWI has impressed upon management, when a program is first 
undertaken, the importance of providing on- he-job coaching. It is impossible 
to specify exactly what and how much coaching will be given any one super- 
visor, since that will be determined by his own needs and interests. Coaching 
starts at a different point for each supervisor. 

TWI has learned that the coaching method is similar although the degree 
varies widely. The first step is to find out whether the supervisor is applying 
the method in which he has been instructed. This is done by asking him to 
demonstrate its use on a problem. Questions are then invited. He is given 
help where he needs it and where he wants it. This individualized approach 
to coaching on the job evolved after TWI had experimented with many compli- 
cated group procedures. 


TRAINING THE TRAINERS 


In launching each of the TWI programs, one person demonstrated the 
program, in order to set the pattern, and then initiated the training of those 
who were to conduct the program. The first TWI institutes (the meetings in 
which prospective trainers are prepared to put on TWI programs) consisted 
of little more than demonstrating for the members the program that they 
would conduct. There was some explanation and a little practice in how 
to put the members of the group at ease and get them talking. During the 
four years since the first program was launched, TWI has learned a lot 
about the training that must be given in these institutes. It is essential to drill 
the trainers in putting on the sessions, to tell them not just what to do but also 
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why. It is also important to let the trainers know what results they can 
expect. 

The outline for the institute conductor. has been developed in as much 
detail and with as much thought to cover his one week’s group work with 


trainers as were the outlines covering the trainer’s 10 hours of work with 
supervisors. 


WHAT TWI HAS LEARNED 


All TWI programs have been launched with a certain degree of flexi- 
bility, but in all four programs this flexibility has been decreased as time went 
on. The country-wide experience which has gone into the development and 
improvement of a TWI program practically guarantees that very few trainers 
would do better on their own. Many do a substandard job if given too much 
leeway. In other words, the following of very complete outlines is almost 
assurance that any trainer qualified by TWI will be able to get good results. 

Because TWI programs had to be standardized and because the circum- 
stances under which they were used varied widely, it was necessary to eliminate 
practically all gadgets and aids. It has been found that a blackboard is 
essential. A number of points must be illustrated, and use of a blackboard 
is the most effective standard technique. The range of people included in the 
groups has made paperwork generally unsuitable. This also is in line with 
TWI philosophy of training supervisors in a pattern which is a thinking and 
operating process, and which can be applied to small everyday problems before 
they become big ones requiring paperwork. 

TWI is convinced that, in any of the intensive training sessions which it 
has made available and which it has assisted other groups to develop, the 
members must get practice or they will not retain what they have learned in 
such concentrated form. Accordingly, all the TWI programs have increas- 
ingly given more session time to the members’ own practice on their individual 
problems. 

Finally, TWI has learned that development of a good program is not 
enough, and standardized presentation alone does not guarantee results. Only 


when top management understands, sponsors and participates can full benefits 
of the program be obtained. 





AMA PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


A Conference of the Production Division of the American 
Management Association, featuring many addresses of interest 
to personnel executives, will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 29-30, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


























THE VETERAN RETURNS TO INDUSTRY 
A Soldier Speaks 


By PVT. WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
ASN 35241547 


Here is an enlisted man’s impression of industry's efforts to reorient the 
veteran of World War II; it is not a favorable one. According to Mr. Davis, 
most personnel men have been “on the outside looking in” with respect to the 
veteran problem; they seem unaware of the deep transformation wrought in 
the attitudes of their former employees by Army life, and of the new 
philosophy and work habits soldiers acquire. This article puts the problem 
in fresh perspective and outlines the measures industry should take to meet 
the real needs of G. I. Joe. The author was a personnel executive with Sharp 
& Dohme, Inc., before volunteering as a common soldier. 


O*x of the most discussed but least understood subjects in the personnel 
field today is the reorientation of veterans in civilian jobs. 

Generally speaking, personnel executives have divided the returning vet- 
erans into three groups: 

1. Physically handicapped. 

2. Psychoneurotic. 

3. Physically and mentally fit. 

The most intriguing topic has been the handling of psychoneurotics. Second 
in favor has been the adjustment of men who have returned minus an arm 
or a leg or otherwise physically handicapped. Most casually treated has been 
the ablebodied group. 

Lessons learned in the last war are hardly applicable to this one because 
everything is dwarfed in comparison: the number of men involved, the general 
displacement of industry and its effect on our economic life as a whole. The 
one heartening fact that stands to the front is that industry sincerely desires 
to do everything in its power to reemploy the returning veterans and to help 
readjust them to civilian life. 

To achieve this goal requires more than has been done up to now. To 
stand on the outside and look into the Army is not sufficient. Proper per- 
spective can be obtained only by standing with the soldier and looking out to 
industry. This should not be interpreted to mean that G. I. Joe knows more 
about personnel than the trained industrial relations man. Conversely, the 
majority of industrial relations men are no better equipped to understand 
G. I. Joe’s problems. 

By this time industry has had some experience with both the physically 
handicapped and the psychoneurotic groups. With the aid of modern science 
and the wholehearted cooperation of the physically disabled veterans, remark- 
able success has been enjoyed with the first group. 

Experience to date with psychoneurotic veterans, however, casts warning 
shadows ahead. Many disappointing reactions have occurred. Industry in 
many instances has been over-zealous in finding jobs for all veterans who enter 
the employment office. While most of them have been assigned to jobs com- 
mensurate with their experience and ability, a great many have not been 
equal to the responsibility placed in them. 
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TYPES OF PSYCHONEUROSES 

From a personnel viewpoint, the psychoneurotic group may be subdivided 
roughly into two categories: 

1. Those suffering from so-called battle or flight fatigue. 

2. Those suffering from shell shock or concussion. 

The first group may appear perfectly normal to a personnel interviewer 
at the time of hiring. Later, when the strain of the job begins to have effect, 
these men often break down mentally and emotionally. Some become ex- 
tremely irritable and nervous and feel that they must keep moving from job 
to job to avoid breaking down completely. 

With more enthusiasm than experience, personnel managers have tried 
to help these men readjust by transferring them to other jobs with less respon- 
sibility. Instead of helping the veteran, this tacit admission that he is not 
physically or mentally qualified to resume his former place in industry has a 
depressing effect on the veteran which delays the normal readjustment that he 
had so confidently expected upon his release from a government hospital. 

The group suffering from shell shock or concussion in most cases presents 
a more tangible problem which can be met. The personnel interviewer can 
usually spot these men because of their sluggish reaction to the interview. 
Since they are more readily typed, the interviewer can assign, them to jobs 
which he feels they are capable of handling. True, these jobs may not be on a 
par with those held before the war, but as a whole this group reacts more 
favorably even with less responsibility. It must be recognized, of course, that 
because of the nature of their products, some industries may not be able to 
use even these men. 

Some industrial doctors feel that it is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to see that these men are properly readjusted mentally before being 
turned over to industry. From the serviceman’s viewpoint, however, the more 
quickly he is released from the Army and government hospital, the more salu- 
tary will be the effect on his mental well-being. Getting out of the Army 
develops almost into an obsession. 

To strike a satisfactory medium here will be the joint problem of industry 
and the government. 


AN UNDERESTIMATED PROBLEM 

The third and largest group, the physically and mentally fit, would seem to 
offer the least trouble because they are physically and mentally fit. Accord- 
ingly, many companies feel that a short reinduction program will suffice for 
these men. 

To say that this group has been underestimated would in itself be an 
understatement. Only by observing the transformation that is being wrought 
in these former industrial workers and the young men who have never been 
employed can this problem be fully appreciated. 

To obtain a proper perspective, one must first define the word soldier. 
The dictionary sums it up briefly in these words, “a person engaged in military 
service.” The definition is accurate but not adequate in this instance. 

A soldier is an individual who has been trained in the mechanical applica- 
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ion of weapons of war and disciplined to the point where personal initiative 
is retarded and response to orders is mechanical. It is with the latter part of 
this definition, involving the individual, that we are concerned. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SOLDIER 


The Army devotes at least six months to teaching a soldier what it calls 
military discipline. During this indoctrination, Joe learns three things very 
quickly : 

1. Not to volunteer for any job. 

2. To keep out of sight to avoid getting detailed. 

3. When assigned a detail, to do only enough work to get by. 

In the Army a volunteer is not only looked down upon but invariably gets the 
worst jobs. 

Most jobs or work details are assigned primarily to keep the men busy. 
Consequently, there are generally far too many men detailed to each job for 
the amount of work that is to be done. 

In this process of disciplining, Joe passes through four phases: 

First, he trys to do things as a civilian would. In this he naturally fails. 

Secondly, when he runs into the stone wall of Army regimentation, he gets 
mad, for nothing seems to make sense. 

In the third phase, as a defense mechanism he endeavors to “laugh it off.” 

At the final stage he has reached the point where he no longer cares. At 
this point Joe becomes what the Army calls a soldier. 

Illogical as it may seem, it is impossible to be a soldier and retain any of 
the traits of a civilian, good or bad; and, conversely, industry cannot use the 
type of man that the Army needs. It is an indisputable fact that wars can be 
won only by well-disciplined and regimented soldiers. Personal initiative on 
the battlefield may result in disobedience of orders and endanger hundreds or 
thousands of lives. 

Accordingly, the Army launched one of the largest and most comprehen- 
sive training programs ever undertaken. Besides teaching Joe the meaning 
of discipline at any cost, it subjected him on an unprecedented scale to sound 
movies, illustrated lectures, and practical demonstrations. He was taught the 
meaning of military courtesy, health, sanitation, chemical warfare, armored 


warfare and morale-building. That this training was effective in speeding 
victory one cannot doubt. 


“TRAINING IN REVERSE” REQUIRED 


To train these soldiers to be civilians as we once knew them, industry will 
have to develop just as comprehensive a training program as the military 
services, but slanted in the reverse direction. How well this job is done will 
be of utmost importance not only to the serviceman but to industry itself. 

The effect of military experience on the young men who had never held 
jobs in private industry cannot but be detrimental. If they carry over into 
industry the idea that they should shun work, do only half a job, and relinquish 


personal initiative, then personnel managers and supervisors will have a job 
cut out for them. 
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Until war production created a critical labor shortage, the drone or erratic 
worker in industry was no problem. It was either “Work or get out.” During 
the war, employment managers have had to be content with job-hoppers, inde- 
pendent workers, and unskilled help. In a “laborers’ market,” industry puts 
up with a lot. 

The natural reaction in industry now that the war is over will be to clean 
house as soon as possible. Superintendents, department managers and fore- 
men are waiting for the day when they can have their innings. The worker 
who shows the least inclination to shirk, talk back, or go temperamental will 
be looking for a new job. 

When a trend such as this occurs, the innocent as well as the guilty suffer. 
In this case the innocent will be the serviceman, who through no fault of his 
own will bring back to industry the very things that the department managers 
and foremen have declared war on. 

Industry cannot be put in the position of seeming ungrateful to men who 
have risked their lives, suffered the loss of a limb, or made other sacrifices in 
the war. Neither can it be expected to retain in its employ servicemen whose 
work is detrimental to the company or their fellow employees. 


SOME VETERANS NOT PROBLEM CASES 


True, not all soldiers returning from the war will be poor workers. Some 
men will have received technical training in the service which will enhance 
their value to industry, but this group will be proportionately small. Wars are 
still won by the infantryman who wades through the mud with a rifle. 

Some men will have been able to maintain their equilibrium and will 
return to their jobs none the worse for their experience. Of course, there will 
also be the group of workers who were on the borderline before entering the 
service and who will be even more undesirable as a result of their experience. 

To solve the reorientation problem, industry will have to set up an educa- 
tional and training program for both the returning veterans and plant super- 
vision. Each group should be brought together on a common footing where 
they can arrive at an understanding of each other’s problems. This will be a 
tremendous job without question. 

If it requires six months for the Army to make a soldier out of a civilian, 
industry can hardly expect to reverse the process in two or three weeks. Yet 
this is about the extent of some planned reinduction programs. 

During the war there was little or no interviewing in the real sense of 
the word done in the employment departments of most industries. Instead of 
thoroughly checking the qualifications of applicants, interviewers spent most 
of their time determining the eligibility of individuals for employment from the 
governmental standpoint. As a result, personnel interviewers will need to be 
retrained in the technique of interviewing. 


“CAN I USE THIS MAN?” 


With the swing to an “employers’ market” which is likely in the recon- 
version period will come a number of evils. When there are more men than 
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jobs, the general attitude of the employment interviewer will be “Do I want 
this man?” instead of “Can I use this man?” 

The soldier must be approached with the thought, “Can I use this man?” 
Every effort should be made to uncover his latent talents. This will require 
the utmost skill on the part of the interviewer, and it will-also test the effective- 
ness of industrial testing programs. 

Taking a leaf from the Army’s training manual, industry might well afford 
to have films prepared illustrating new mechanical developments and manufac- 
turing processes. 

Personal interviews can do more to boost the soldier’s morale than any 
other factor. The president or executive vice president would find the time 
well spent to welcome the serviceman back to his job. A few words on the 
future from men of this caliber are worth more than all the promises made 
by personnel departments and department managers. 

Induction on the job should be individual and personal. In addition— 
and perhaps most important—the induction talk should be given by a former 
serviceman. It is simple logic that you can’t fool another serviceman, nor is 
he awed by “heroes.” A serviceman has the advantage of understanding the 
psychology of the soldier, what he expects, what he wants and, more significant, 
what he doesn’t want. With such knowledge he is in an advantageous position 
to reorient him to plant life and a civilian job. 

G. I. Joe firmly believes that all men who stayed behind received lush 
salaries and lived off the fat of the land while he sweated and prayed it out 
in a foxhole. Right or wrong, this idea is firmly implanted in the minds of . 
most soldiers. It will be a little difficult to convince Joe that this wasn’t 
the case. In fact, he will be very skeptical about the value of your particular 
war job, regardless of the product your plant manufactured. 


FOLLOW-UP ESSENTIAL 


The initial induction talk should be followed by periodic talks with the 
ex-serviceman and a constant check with his department manager. These 
talks should furnish the information required to chart the future treatment 
of the individual by the personnel department and the department manager. 
Above all, servicemen should be handled as individuals, not as a group. 

Frequent merit ratings should be made and graphed. These ratings 
should not be compared with the plant or department averages but with the 
average of the service group. Thus a healthy competitive spirit may be de- 
veloped without the veterans feeling that they are pitted unfairly against men 
who have had continuous and more recent service on the job. 

The handicapped veteran poses another problem which should be a matter 
for considerable research and study by management. While it is a difficult 
problem, it is not insurmountable. 

First, a survey should be made of all jobs in the plant to determine which 
jobs may be set aside for men who have lost an arm, leg or one or both eyes. 
Much information in this field should be available from the last war, for 
remarkable strides were made at that time. 
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In determining which jobs can be handled by the physically handicapped, 
the use of special workbenches should be considered. Specially fitted tools are 
available for men who have lost an arm, and these place them on a par with 
the best workers in the plant. 

With the advances that have been made in the use of artificial limbs, the 
loss of an arm or a leg can no longer be considered a major handicap to a 
worker. 


Again it should be emphasized that industry cannot wait for someone else 
to take the lead in the retraining of the handicapped. 


INDUSTRY’S RESPONSIBILITY 

At the end of the last war, the government converted Army camps to trade 
schools for veterans. From these schools many skilled craftsmen were turned 
out to industry. The men viewed their training as a reward from the govern- 
ment for a job well done. 

Today the burden of veteran training rests on the shoulders of industry. 
If industry doesn’t accept this responsibility, it may find itself confronted with 
a government-controlled program that will make wartime manpower regula- 
tions seem mild in comparison. 

That the government fails to appreciate industry’s problem is evident from 
the change in the law allowing the serviceman 90 rather than 40 days to apply 
for his old position. While on the surface this appears to be a favor to the 
serviceman, there are other factors involved. 


JOB-HOPPING IN PROSPECT 

Upon the serviceman’s release from service, he will receive from $200 
to $300 as a discharge bonus. There has been considerable agitation to pay 
him six months’ Army pay. Some states are proposing to pay a bonus based on 
the number of months in service. States with unemployment insurance in some 
instances provide benefits to servicemen to the extent of $15 per week for 
13 weeks. Add this all together, and you have a tidy sum sufficient to keep 
the average soldier without working for several months. 

With money in his jeans and time on his hands, Joe decides to take ad- 
vantage of the three months to look around for a better job before claiming 
his old one. So we have the job-hopper back, but in a new guise. 

Faced with this problem, industry will have but one alternative: to refuse 
to hire any worker other than old employees when the worker has been out of 
the service less than three months. 

Thus what looked like a benefit boomerangs to become a hardship on the 
soldiers who are sincerely seeking better jobs. 

You can’t pay Joe enough money to compensate for the hardships and 
suffering he has endured. But other benefits granted in the fervor of patriot- 
ism may, like green apples, taste good when partaken of but leave a big ache. 


A MORAL OBLIGATION 
Putting all other considerations aside, industry has a moral obligation 


to the serviceman or, more specifically, to its former employees. They have 
been uprooted from a normal life, taught a new way of living—and killing. 
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Chey have been taught that to kill was not only right but that it was their 
duty. 

Theoretically, what they learned, other than the mechanics of killing, 
from the Army would affect them very little. But what they have learned 
from the enemy will leave a mark that will be hard to eradicate. Unless they 
receive proper assistance to readjust them to normal life, the seeds will have 
been sown for another era of lawlessness. 

Perhaps this sounds somewhat far-fetched and melodramatic. To those 
who have been no closer to the fighting than rigidly edited newsreels have 
brought them, the realities of war are difficult to grasp. 

Soldiers don’t have a copy of the Geneva Convention in their foxholes ; 
such high-sounding covenants are for statesmen to read. All that they have 
is the hate in their hearts and the guns in their hands. With this they seek 
to avenge the brutality of the enemy. 

Highly specialized shock troops, whose every venture into combat is 
fraught with almost certain death, live with an abandon comparable to the way 
they fight. How quickly such men will be able to discard this manner of living 
will depend entirely upon the effort expended to help them readjust themselves. 
A man without money or a job, who has lived with a gun in his hand for 
several months or years, isn’t likely to forget how to use that gun in civilian 
life. 

Industry cannot by any stretch of the imagination be made wholly re- 
sponsible for the rehabilitation of these men, but without jobs from industry 
rehabilitation will be almost impossible. 


CONCLUSION 


The serviceman must be convinced that private industry sincerely wants 
to help him get a start back in civilian life at a good job. While industry may 
have convinced itself of this fact, convincing the veteran is a different matter. 

Secondly, industry must impress upon the serviceman that the only thing 
which can be offered him is the opportunity to work. He should be made to 
realize from the start that industry expects him to work; that his job is no 
pension. Accord him all the honor due him when he returns, but never let 
him forget that as a civilian he also has a job to do. 

Last and most important, the serviceman must be taught how to work 
all over again—the industrial way. He must learn again the value of a job 
well done and the reward it offers. He must regain his initiative and the 
desire to do a good job. Finally, he must learn what fair standards and 
incentives are. All this industry can and must teach him. 

If these three steps are taken, industry will have given the soldier the finest 
reward it can bestow. In turn, it will benefit itself by salvaging the young 
blood that is essential to perpetuate our free enterprise system. 

Twelve million men represent a mighty big lion, and industry in its 
unpreparedness has hold of a mighty short tail. How quickly it can get a 


two-fisted grip on that short tail is a problem industry will have to solve by 
itself. 








FOREMEN’S GUIDE TO VETERAN READJUSTMENT* 


Here is an article which should be in the hands of every supervisor or fore- 
man involved in veteran placement, and which can also be read with 
profit by veteran counselors. Foremen set the pattern for treatment of re- 
turned veterans, and on their understanding of the types of problems en- 
countered will depend the success of any reorientation program. This article, 
which is based on a manual prepared for foremen of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, outlines the fundamental principles which should 
guide foremen in supervising the returned veteran. Actual case histories 
show how worried veterans can be put on an even keel. 


ou, the foreman, are the key man in the successful return of the veteran to 

his job. Of all the supervisory force, you are closest to him as he takes 
up his civilian life again. Your greeting when he comes back is usually the 
clue to the kind of treatment he may expect from his fellow workers. In 
fact, upon the warmth and understanding of your welcome and treatment 
of him may depend his successful readjustment to his work and all that it 
means to him at home and in the community. 

It is up to you, as foreman, to set the example for the other people in 
your department on how to work with returned veterans. It requires a deep 
sense of understanding. But it is something—if well done—that will bring 
you high rewards in the successful and smooth operation of your department. 

The average serviceman does not want to be coddled nor does he want 
favors. He does expect a reasonable attitude on your part to give him suffi- 
cient time and opportunity to readjust himself. He wants to be wanted— 
not as a war hero, but as a worker who can very soon pull his own share of 
the load. 

He recognizes that he may need a little time to settle down to steady 
work. After spending months or years in the service, he is bound to feel 
rather strange at first, however happy he is to be back. Those who return 
with medical discharges may need to complete their recovery from disease, 
injury or nervousness. 

If you and his other fellow workers meet the veteran just a little more 
than halfway, his adjustment will be that much easier. Many of your problems 
as civilians may seem pretty small to a man who has been thinking so recently 
in terms of life and death. It helps to remember this, particularly when you 
find that you disagree with him about something he has said or done. 

Whether the veteran is being assigned to his old job or to one that is a 
substitute for it, some preparation will have to be made before he arrives. 
According to the job provisions of the Selective Service Act, the company is 
bound by law, with a very few exceptions, to return a veteran to his former 
job or to one of like status and pay. In some instances this may require that 
a non-veteran be transferred, demoted or laid off to make room for the veteran. 

You as a member of the company’s supervisory staff, know that it re- 
quires a great deal of skill to handle such a situation so as to leave no resent- 
ment or hostility toward the returning man. When the employee to be re- 


* This article has been abstracted from You and the Returning Veteran, published and copyrighted 
1945 by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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placed hears the news first from his foreman, he is likely to feel much better 
about the changes to be made. Your dignified consideration and your evident 
expectation of cooperation make his readjustment easier than it would be if 
he were left to find out through the gossip of the other workers. The fellow 
employees of the veteran have almost as important a part to play as you, the 
foreman, in giving him a good start. What you say and how you act helps 
them to receive the veteran naturally as one of them. 

After the veteran’s experience with military discipline, it is unlikely that 
you will need to be severe in asking for cooperation in following rules made 
for the good of all. You may, however, have to call his attention to the 
regulations and to explain why they must be obeyed within the plant. The 
requirements of service with the armed forces may have made him concen- 
trate on results even though this might mean the loss of equipment and even 
of life itself. Your comments can be made simply and firmly as a matter of 
precaution in the interest of his safety as well as that of his fellow workers. 
If you show over-anxiety, you are likely to undermine rather than to build up 
his confidence in his own eventual ability to do satisfactory work. 

When serious difficulties arise, it is helpful to clear thinking if you look 
upon the situation as a problem to be solved. What seems like laziness, 
trouble-making, or unwillingness to cooperate may be the outward signs of 
a deeper trouble. While immediate dismissal may appear to be the easiest 
solution, such action may seriously affect the veteran’s chances of making 


good. A better understanding of why people act as they do makes it easier to 
set a person on the right path again. 


WORRIED VETERANS NEED SPECIAL UNDERSTANDING 


Some veterans return to the plant worried and nervous because of harsh 
experiences ; others because of injuries or disease. These ex-servicemen need 
your special help. Whatever the cause, there is usually some way to get each 
one of them on an even keel, even though he is quite unsettled at first. It 
may take some time to find the right approach, but it is worth while to make 
the effort for the sake of the veteran as well as the department. As he im- 
proves, he can gradually assume the responsibilities he once carried. It ts 
not fair to the veteran, nor is it wise, to shelter him longer than he actually 
needs protection. 

Experts recognize that worry is a far more frequent cause of break- 
down than is actual physical illness. Knowing your workers as individuals 
enables you to see when they begin to behave differently. Sometimes the 
change comes on slowly. At other times a peculiar act calls your attention 
to the employee. What you learn in the next few months about nervous 
veterans will also help you with civilian workers who become nervous. 


WORRY CAN CAUSE PHYSICAL ILLNESS 


Every grownup knows what it means physically to be afraid, anxious 
or worried for a period of time. Muscles in some parts of his body are held 
so rigid that they become cramped and hurt or ache. They may be in the 
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throat, back of the neck, shoulders, chest, lower back, arms or legs. Some- 
times the person “aches all over.” 

Fear and worry bring about other internal changes. Heartbeat and 
breathing are affected. The mouth may become so dry that the nervous person 
has trouble talking. His eyes may focus so poorly that he makes mistakes 
at his work or he can’t read easily and accurately. He may have difficulty 
in hearing. An upset stomach and other digestive difficulties are common 
experiences. 

The worried person does not think clearly. The physical distress that 
accompanies his fear usually increases his confusion. He frequently has a 
teeling of weakness and helplessness. This is why he often makes mistakes in 
thought and action and his friends say that he has poor judgment. 

When a person has had a very harsh experience or when he has lived 
under strain for a time, his physical distress and confused thinking become 
habits. If he has had poor or infrequent food, or has become very tired, 
his bad feeling and his confused thinking increase. By the time his habits 
of physical and mental distress have been formed, the original worry may be 
forgotten and other causes for anxiety, complicated by the added worry over 
health, take its place. For these reasons the causes cited by the worrier are 


likely to be quite out of line with the facts. The worry then seems unreason- 
able to others. 


NERVOUSNESS MAY HAVE LOGICAL CAUSE 


Persistent worry affects production as well as the health of the worker. 
It is therefore of practical concern to the foreman to see that unnecessary 
worries are eliminated as promptly as possible. Since worry which is founded 
on actual conditions is easily understood, it can usually be attacked directly. 
Frequently the nervousness begins to clear up as soon as assurance is given 
that conditions will change or that they can be met in some way. 

The following are typical examples of cases* in which workers’ job 


performance was seriously affected by worries which were based on actual 
conditions : 


Tue CAse or Ray D—— 


Ray D——, a highly skilled mechanic, was severely wounded at Salerno. After 
long weeks of hospital care, he was discharged and returned home with a badly 
scarred face, seriously impaired sight, and without his right hand. 

When he first learned the extent of his injuries, his thoughts had centered about 

* the way in which his wife would accept him with his handicaps. Then he became 
‘anxious about earning a living. The uncertainties that lay ahead caused him grave 
anxiety. 

Ray knew that his mechanical hand would not operate the old machine. This 
meant a new job and perhaps some retraining. He told his foreman that the occupa- 
tional therapist at the hospital once bet that he couldn’t think of a single job that 
takes all the capabilities a worker possesses. Each complicated operation he named 
proved to require the use of some part of the body and only a portion of the worker’s 
information and skill. “This is why even very severely disabled workers may learn to 
earn their living,” she said. “Whenever they are able to perform any job in a satis- 
factory manner, they are not handicapped on that job.” 

Ray had occasion to recall these and other statements many times before he 
became proficient on the job to which he was finally assigned. There was that anxious 


* All the personal stories in this article are based on actual events. The names are fictitious, and 
identifying facts have been eliminated. 
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first day when he had to submit to the glances, questions and remarks of his fellow 
workers. “Why,” said one distressed man, “I believe you’re the worst case we’ve 
had back so far.” “What happened? How did you lose your hand?” asked another, 
overwhelmed with pity. “Tell us about your experiences,” demanded still another. 
Few realized what such questions cost him. Again and again his thoughts were 


turned back to the personal experiences he had faced in the suffering and death of 
his friends. 


No one in a supervisory capacity could completely protect Ray from all 
his well-meaning fellow workers. Gradually they realized that this boy had 
grown up and grown old in the few short months of service with the armed 
forces. After a time, even the more insensitive came to respect his ‘dignity, 
modesty, and dogged determination to make good. 

Ray won’t regain his old poise and spirit until he has proved to his own 
satisfaction that he can hold a job and earn a living. He might have profited 
by a period of training before returning to the plant. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had urged him to make use of their facilities for acquiring new skills, 
but he declined. He had to get back to work. Eventually the foreman may 
be able to persuade him to undertake further study and training. In the 
meantime, he is becoming more and more settled. His steadily improving 
production record shows that he is not handicapped on his job. 

Not all veterans feel sensitive about inquiries concerning their injuries 
or experiences, especially after they have been back awhile. All handicapped 
people, however, need some consideration because of the attitudes of many 
toward those who are different in appearance or behavior. One of the best 
substitutes for the tendency to make childish and thoughtless remarks is to 
talk about what the man has to work with, and to ignore his injury. 


Tue Cast or Max D—— 


While in the South Pacific, Max and his friends had many bull sessions while 
waiting for the Japs. The boys said they would fight a repetition of 1919. 1929 and the 
1930’s and the conditions they heard about from their fathers following World War I. 
“Poverty and future dependence upon made jobs, charity, or special handouts have no 
place in a democracy,” they concluded. Max says the same thing in many ways now 
that he is back home. 

The first few days on the job were pretty tough. His moodiness was resented 
by the other workers. The foreman tried again and again to get at what was burning 
him up. In contrast to his pre-service days, he didn’t want to talk. 

One day the foreman caught Max in a conversational mood and found out that 
he feared he wouldn’t make good and that all the fuss about jobs wouldn’t last. The 
two of them found time to review conditions and the kind of understanding that 
existed in 1918 as contrasted with 1945. They talked of the plant and of the 
thoughtful way in which Max himself had been brought back into his old department. 

The boy began to have a feeling that perhaps he had not been properly informed 
before about postwar prospects and that he may have worried somewhat unnecessarily. 
Things have been improving steadily with Max, although there are still days when he 
is silent and distracted. 


By watching for a chance to talk things over, the foreman caught the 
attention of Max before his wrong thinking had become a habit. If he had 
not been given an opportunity to talk with someone who understood the situa- 
tion, Max might have become sure of final defeat. The knowledge that he 
had a friend who knew what it was all about helped him to face his own 
problems in terms of today, not 1919. 

The foreman had said very confidently that it takes time to settle down. 
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The boys had found that out in the last war; some are finding it true as they 
come home from World War II. One of the things of greatest importance 
to Max is the fact that he can look forward to future peace and satisfaction. 


THE Case oF JoE P 





Joe P—— was a cheery, reliable worker in the warehouse before he went into 
service. Through his likable personality and the leadership he exhibited, he was 


chosen for officers’ training. He later became a captain and saw combat in North 
Africa. 


When news of his promotion came through, his wife as well as his employer 
recognized that he probably wouldn’t be willing to go back to his old job. Both 


were troubled. Then came word that there had been a flare-up of an old difficulty 
which would retire him permanently. 


The swift close to a promising military career was a bitter disappointment to Joe. 
He also realized that the ability to lead 200 men does not necessarily fit a man for 
what he believes he should be doing when he gets back to civilian life. He couldn’t 
endure the idea of the old blind-alley job. At the same time he found it difficult to 


picture what he could do. 

Joe’s foreman was a good friend in the weeks following his return. He 
was able to be especially helpful because he had been tipped off to the man’s 
anxiety. This information had come from the employment office through 
the superintendent. While the captain has been adjusting himself to a sub- 
ordinate position in plant operation, the foreman has given him some oppor- 
tunity to learn about supervisory responsibility. The foreman wants to be 
proud of Joe as his trainee when the latter is transferred. 


SOME VETERANS’ WORRIES NOT EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


In World War II whenever worry becomes so persistent that it inter- 
feres seriously with efficiency in the armed forces, the nervous person is 
given a medical discharge “for nervous and mental reasons.” Sometimes 
hospital care is required before his return to his family. The government does 
not discharge him until he is well enough to come back to his home and his 
community. If he receives understanding treatment, he continues to im- 
prove and his ultimate recovery is confidently expected. 

Some veterans are still convalescing when they arrive home, but they 
need to be out of the hospital, away from the reminders of war, and among 
their friends. Some need the experience of job success before they can fully 
recover. 

The following case story is typical of men who have returned home and 
have prospects of attaining reasonable success in civilian life, but still cannot 
settle down. The process of readjustment is made even more difficult because 
their fears and worries do not seem logical to their associates. 


Tue Case or Dick M 





Dick M—— was with the Marines on Guadalcanal. Weeks of service under 
primitive conditions had taken their toll before he faced the aerial attack of the Japs 
that accompanied a coastal barrage from enemy warships. 
buddies killed, and was wounded himself but not seriously. 

When he awakened after the battle he was under restraint along with numbers 
of his pals who had been in action with him. Dick was ill for a time in Australia 


He saw many of his 
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and a spent some months in a large hospital in this country. He was then dis- 
charged. 

Before he left the hospital, Dick had several talks with his physician about his 
illness. The doctor used some unfamiliar terms that scared him because he thought 
they indicated an incurable condition. The assurance that he would get well at 
home and on the job did not quiet his fears, especially after he looked the words up in 
the dictionary. When he returned home, he tried them out on his family and friends. 
They were afraid too, and his girl broke their engagement. 

Dick couldn’t endure the thought of taking the long rest that several people 
suggested when they realized he was still upset. Life at home wasn’t what he had 
expected it would be. The good food, comfortable chairs, clean bed, and long quiet 
nights called to mind the privations suffered by the men he had known who would 
never return. He couldn’t bear to be alone with his memories; neither could he 
endure the fussy, anxious inquiries and comments of his mother and sisters. He was 
restless and irritable. His family quickly became impatient and said that he didn’t 
appreciate the fact he was lucky to be home. 

After three or four days he appeared at the employment office, asked for his old 
job and was reinstated. At the plant he found his foreman, a few of the older men, 
some new ones, and one or two of his own age who had been rejected for service 
with the armed forces. The two that he cared most about were in service. Just 
the same it seemed good to be back on familiar ground and with some of the 
old acquaintances. 

After the first day or so, he discovered that something was wrong. The clash 
of steel, the sudden sharp noises of huge hammers and riveters set off memories of 
Guadalcanal that had been blotted out temporarily by the excitement of getting back 
to the plant. The first day he hadn’t noticed the noise; the second, he was restless; 
the third, he spotted what it was that set him to recalling the air attack, the barrage, 
the smell and the sight of death. 

There was still another difficulty. The men were curious about the reasons for 
his return and asked why he was back, where he had been, what had happened. He 
stumbled through a short explanation once or twice, but what he said only aroused 
more curiosity. The questioners became more exacting and Dick found that he 
had to walk away to keep from bursting into tears and sinking to the floor. His 
refusal to talk annoyed the men. They wondered whether he had really been honorably 
discharged. 

Dick asked for a transfer to another job in the plant. This was granted. The 
department was new; the men were strangers; and he felt even more insecure. The 
dread of questions that reminded him of his service experiences, the factory bustle 
and noise, the passing and re-passing of many workers were too much for him. One 
day he stumbled half blindly out of the plant, resolved never to go back. 

During the next three months, Dick tried to rest but found that he continued to 
feel as nervous as ever. Then in desperation, he started to look for a job. His former 
shop superintendent happened to learn of this and sent word to him to come back. 

The plant was better prepared to receive veterans than when Dick first returned. 
His worry was explained to him as the natural result of weeks of strain, fatigue and 
malnutrition followed by a sharp combat experience. The interviewer didn’t seem 
to be alarmed by the automatic way in which his worries “went on by themselves.” 
He said others had been through the same kind of illness, recovered, and were holding 
good jobs. It took some of the fellows a little time to get settled. The interviewer’s 
statements agreed pretty well with what the doctor had said as Dick remembered it. 

The people Dick saw at the plant that day seemed to have all sorts of con- 
fidence in his ability and future usefulness to the company. They agreed that the 
thing to do was to start a little slowly at light work until he felt able to tackle a 
heavier job. As he left, Dick was surprised that he had forgotten all about his 
stomach, which had been acting up when he first started to talk. This seemed strange, 
but he accepted it as a good sign. 


The foreman and the superintendent had had enough experience with 
veterans to realize that Dick’s earlier feverish drive to undertake anything was 
really based on his fear that he couldn’t do the work. His faint voice, weary 
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manner, and deep discouragement had acquired “real significance for initial 
job placement. They now recognize that such men must start work gradually 
and receive repeated assurance that they will be able to hold their own on the 
job. It may take considerable time before they reach their earlier efficiency. 

When worry has become habitual and is regularly accompanied by physical 
illness for which there is no discoverable basis of disease or injury, physicians 
say the person has a neurosis. This means that his difficulties are chiefly, if 
not entirely, the result of experience. 

. There are qualifying medical terms for each of the many forms of 
neuroses. Because the terms were originally applied to these conditions 
many years ago when mental illness was not very well understood, the defini- 
tions are misleading. That is why the dictionary was of little help to Dick 
in explaining his difficulty to his family and friends. 

Dick began to recover when someone started new patterns of thinking 
about his problems. He saw a chance of overcoming his difficulties. He 
wanted to be helped. Otherwise, he would have put aside the suggestions and 
would have remained sick. Eventually he might have become seriously ill. 


ACUTE MENTAL ILLNESS SELDOM APPEARS ON JOB 


You, as a foreman, sooner or later may have to handle an employee who 
is suffering from an acute or serious mental illness. While this happens 
only occasionally, the employee needs expert care at once. As soon as you 
recognize the situation, remember that expert assistance is desirable. Call 
the personnel department. This can be done without necessarily frightening 
the sick person. No foreman is expected to be an expert psychiatrist. 

You can learn to recognize a serious mental illness quickly and to handle 
the referral promptly and tactfully. Among the possible symptoms are great 
excitement, grave confusion in thinking, rapid meaningless chatter, persistent 
and very unreasonable ideas and suspicions, repetitious activity, deep grief 
and despondency, and behavior that is entirely unrelated to the demands of 
the job. 

The seriously mentally sick person usually cannot be persuaded that he 
is ill. He insists that others are wrong while he is right. He lives in a 


world that is sensible to himself regardless of how inconsistent his ideas may 
seem to others. 


FOREMAN “KEY MAN” IN AIDING READJUSTMENT 


The nervous veteran has the same kind of physical distress and confusion 
in thinking as the civilian. He describes his difficulties a little differently only 
because his experiences have been different. Whether he is under the care 
of a physician or not, he still must be lived with on the job. You have the 
responsibility for finding the ways in which this can be done even though his 
conduct is often puzzling and unpredictable. Your problem is complicated by 
the fact that his complaints about physical distress and his difficulty in thinking 
straight are likely to frighten the other employees. Critical situations will 
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arise in spite of the most thoughtful precautions and understanding supervi- 
sion. You have to accept this and call in help whenever you need it. 


WHEN EXPERT HELP IS NEEDED 


Some of the personality changes that take place when workers are seri- 
ously worried have been observed by employment men and foremen. They 
are described as follows: 


A formerly cheerful and efficient employee becomes absentminded, 
silent and unsociable, often stopping work and staring into space. 

A gentle person becomes talkative, confused, extravagant, unreliable, 
and loud in conversation. 

A peaceable worker becomes quarrelsome and accuses or attacks mem- 
bers of his family, his fellow workers, his superiors, or even strangers. 

A formerly successful person begins to have more or less difficulty 
at his work. He feels that he is failing because others bear him ill will and 
are purposely stepping in his way. 

A capable and dignified worker who has been recognized as naturally 
tense under pressure becomes overwrought and bursts into tears’ when 
asked to add to his responsibilities. When questioned about some slight 
detail or when some criticism has been made of him or his work, he be- 
comes resentful and even argumentative. 

A good workman becomes careless with tools or machinery and im- 
patient of safety devices. He takes chances with his own life and that of 
his fellow workmen. He shows an increase in injuries quite out of keeping 
with his earlier record. 

A worker whose physical examination shows him to be apparently 
physically sound, complains repeatedly of pains in various muscles and of 
weakness or weariness. He seems to have actual difficulty in seeing, hear- 
ing, or using an arm, a hand ora leg. He suffers from a “nervous stomach.” 
He visits the first-aid department frequently for aspirin and the like and 
is often absent for one or more days at a time, giving illness as the reason. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Here are some fundamental principles to guide you in your supervision 
of the worried worker and those of his associates who do not altogether under- 
stand what is happening: 


1. When the worried employee admits that he is not up to par, reassurance 
that his job is not in danger prepares the way for a helpful conference. 

2. A quiet tone, slow speech, dignified language, and courteous manner 
while talking with the worried or anxious employee help him to quiet 
down and listen. 

3. Because the worried person often grasps ideas slowly, his attention 
must first be secured and then one thought put across at a time. 

4. When the anxious employee is ready to talk about his own worries, 
he needs a good listener who will let him tell what he wishes without 
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interruption, and not let him down by gossiping afterward. 
Because employees usually know whether they are doing well or not, 
it is in order for the foreman to comment on good work and to discuss 
places for improvement, always including some word of encouragement. 
Baiting, teasing, joking, ridiculing, name-calling and even silent dis- 
regard make the worried person more insecure and pile up difficulties 
for everyone. 
Reassurances that others have been troubled by worry in the same way, 
have come out all right, and have since held good jobs, help the worried 
employee to work out his own problems. 
Reliable knowledge of community welfare and veterans’ agencies en- 
ables the foreman to avoid making careless remarks about them or 
giving wrong information that may endanger their helpful influence. 
. True rehabilitation takes place when conditions are created that enable 
the nervous or mentally upset employee to stand on his own feet and 
to depend upon himself in living and working. 
While the returned veteran may require special attention, he should 
be treated from the first as much as possible like the other employees. 
The most constructive attitude is one that makes him feel that he is a 
regular part of the department. There should be no obvious difference 
in your attitude toward veterans and non-veterans. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to foremen 
and veteran counselors, and for use in training and veteran orientation, are 
available at cost in quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















